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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States whore slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipent or 
tax Usirep States, but the CommANDER oF THE ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CLPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From the instant 
that the slavehokding States become the theatre of a war, 
Civit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Concress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO TRE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. Apaus, 





WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Editor. 
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Refuge of Oppression. 


WHO DID IT? 


| 
The abolition agitation lasted thirty years, and | 
making thousands of people in the 
vth and in the South hate each other. A great 
}, and wicked things were done on both 

wp aide the John Brown raid was the 
p It painted the reckless- 
' levilishness of abolitionism in their true | 
ind made men everywhere shudder for the | 

{the government. | 

raid itself, however, we might have re- | 

i, Only afew men were actually engaged | 
But abolitionism, instead of standing aghast | 
irful a demonstration of fiendish passions, or 
r the purpose of the murderers who had 

od the moral sense of the civilized world, has- | 
outrage and eanonize John 


eeded m 
\ 








experiment, 


the 
:! Republican newspapers applauded Brown’s | 
rourage, and called him a martyr to a good cause | 
great truth. On the day he was hung, a 
ng was held in this city, and orations were de- 
members of Christian churches—all of | 
them filled with praises of John Brown. Similar | 
meetings were held in other cities and towns, all | 
Fngland. {nd the South believed that 
rs sp ke the sentiments, TA not of the whole 
Vorth, at least ¢ Who won- | 
ders that the people of the South trembled for their | 
the candidate of this party was elected | 
? Who wonders that they wished | 
to cut loose from a Union which was to be governed 
four years by men who could applaud John Brown’s | 
ra d at I] inper’s Ferry ? 
It is sometimes denied that this outrage and its 
had anything to do with the war. We | 
are told that secession was planned years before it | 
So it may have been. But the 
men who: planned it had no hold upon the hearts of | 
They were universally distrusted and | 
When they were candidates for office, | 
When they dared lisp the 
secret of their schemes, they were at once denounced 
and shunned by the men of all parties. They were | 
few in number and bankrupt in influence until John | 
Brown invaded Virginia, and was applauded all | 
over the North as the great hero-martyr of the age. | 
Then the Disunionists took heart, and they knew | 
that if they could keep this outrage before the peo- | 
ple, and secure the election of a Republican Presi- 
( their triumph would be certain. Secession 
became a fact beyond peradventure. 

Who did it? The John Brown applauders did 
it! They did not justify secession; for it stands to- 
day and must stand forever without justification. | 
But they did what led to it; and what the conserva- | 
tive men of the North warned them would lead to} 
it. ‘They aroused the hatred of the whole South, by 
justifving an outrage. 

See what the recklessness of these men has done 


yrify 


i 


hivered by 


f the Republican perty. 


safety when 
. » j 


resid 


ney 


endorsement 
was consummated. 
the ye ople. 


repudiated. 
they were voted down. 


dent. 


and is doing for us! Six hundred thousand men | 
have left their Northern homes, and are periling 
their lives to restore a Union, which, but for aboli-| 
tionism, would never have needed the drawing of a} 

le sabre in its defence. We applaud their pa- | 


triotism, for the Union can only be saved by such | 

But we cannot forget the moral treason | 

which makes the sacrifice necessary. We cannot 

farwet t} : ‘ s j . Renita 

iurget the men who canonized John Brown.—Provi- | 
! ‘ralic ‘) Past. 


dence (J) 


Dg This is the audacious form in which the latent 
mpathy with the Southern traitors is every where | 
beginuing to crep out in all that is left of Northern | 





pro-stavery democracy—the democracy of the bottom- 
“devils with devils damned firm | 


: a a hold.” | 
| 
| 


in which 


-_ - 


SUMNER'S RESOLUTIONS. 


Is it not 


armies are 


execrable, that just at the time when our 
advancing into the Southern States, the | 
unscrupulous secessien leaders should have put into | 
there hands such a fire-brand as Sumner’s subjugat- 
ing resolutions ? Is it possible that this monomaniac 
can entertain the thought of holding in such a de- 
pendent state five or six millions of the white race ? | 


| 


Ilis resolutions go just to this point, if they go to any 
pot. Sach a fanfaronade mess of stuff never in- | 
sulted the intelligence of the country. To suppose | 
that the people can assent to them is to su »pose | 
them lost to all appreciation of that beautiful dis- | 
tribution of local power, by towns, counties and 


. that makes the basis ef the country. They | 
ri, it is true, a suberdinate feature to the nation- | 
ality, but still they are the perennial fountains of | 
that noble public spirit that is the source of our | 





country’s triumphs. 
Now the ends of these resolutions cannot be car- | 


ried out without palpable violation of the covenant 
that makes us j 


one country—the Constitution. To | 
pretend to be trie to this Instrument, and to advo-| 
cate the doctrines laid down here, is to insult the | 
common sense of men. It cannot be done. It were | 
fully to waste words here. It is no time to enter- 


tain these res 


iutions now, nor at any other time; | 
in the nature of treason to this pene 
serve to be branded as such by every 


to thev are 
ment, and de 


man who loves his country. Congress has no more | 
"zit to carry out their doctrine than it has to come | 
ito Boston, and manage its schools and highways. | 
R “ ad sesh, the effect of this execrable business! | 


“ ‘ Can say to his hesitating troops: Here | 
‘tence that the North mean subjugation, entire 
jization, and nething but this. If the people | 

s wholesale wiping out of States at one | 


‘ts Is not the intention of the North; be- | 
zhting not to overthrow, but to restore | 
‘iChority of the Constitution, that the Union | 

; ig Is seen coming out to welcome the old flag. | 
ese very people, all the Border States besides, | 
tuese wholesale Emancipationists—these inter- | 
‘ts with their local affairs—about as intensely | 
ey hate the Secessionists. Such is the sum of! 
“very expression of sentiment that comes up, in 











From the Richmond Examiner Extra, Feb. 22. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF JEFF. DAVIS. 


Fettow Crrizens,—On this, the birthday of the | 
man most identified with the establishment of Ameri- | 
can Independence, and beneath the monument 
erected to commemorate his heroic virtues and those | 
of his compatriots, we have assembled to usher into 
existence the permanent government of the Con- | 
federate States. Through this instrumentality, un- 
der the favor of Divine Providence, we bope to | 
perpetuate the principles of our Revolutionary 
fathers. The day, the memory and the purpose | 
seem fitly associated. } 

It is with mingled feelings of bumility and pride 
that I appear to take, in the presence of the people 
and before High Heaven, the oath prescribed as a | 
qualification for the exalted station to which the 
unanimous voice of the people has called me. 
Deeply sensible of all that is implied by this mani- 
festation of the people’s confidence, I am yet more | 
profoundly impressed by the vast responsibility of | 
the office, and humbly feel my own unworthiness. 

In return for their kindness, I can only offer as- | 
surances of the gratitude with which it is received, 
and can but pledge a zealous devotion of every 
faculty to the service of those who have chosen me 
as their Chief Magistrate. 

When a long course of class legislation, directed 
not to the general welfare, but to the aggrandize- 
ment of the Northern section of the Union, culmi- 
nated in a warfare on the domestic institutions of 
the Southern States—when the dogmas of a sec- 
tional party, substituted for the provisions of the 
constitutional compact, threatened to destroy the 
sovereign rights of the States, six of those States, 
withdrawing from the Union, confederated together 
to exercise the right and perform the duty of insti- 
tuting a government which would better secure the 
liberties, for the preservation of which that Union 
was established. 

Whatever of hope some may have entertained 
that a returning sense of justice would remove the 
danger with which our rights were threatened, and 
render it possible to preserve the Union of the Con- 
stitution, must have been dispelled by the malignity 
and barbarity of the Northern States in the prose- 
cution of the existing war. The confidence of the 
most hopeful among us must have been destroyed 
by the disregard they have recently exhibited for 
all the time-honored bulwarks of civil and religious 
liberty. Lastiles filled with prisoners, arrested with- 
out civil process or indictment duly found; the writ 
ef habeas corpus suspended by Executive mandate ; 
a State Legislature controlled by the imprisonment 
of members whose avowed principles suggested to 
the Federal Executive that there might be another 
added to the list of seceded States; elections held 
under threats of a military power; civil officers, 
peaceful citizens.and gentle women incarcerated for 
opinion’s sake, proclaimed the incapacity of our late 
associates to administer a government as free, lib- 
eral and humane as that established for our common 
use. 

For proof of the sincerity of our purpose to main- | 
tain our ancient institutions, we may point to the 
constitution of the confederacy and the laws enacted 
under it, as well as to the fact that through all the 
necessities of an unequal struggle, there has been no 
act on our part to impair personal liberty or the 
freedom of speech, of thought or of the press. The | 
courts have been open, the judicial functions fully | 
executed, and every right of the peaceful citizen 
maintained as securely as if a war of invasion had } 
not disturbed the land. 

The people of the States now confederated be- 
came convinced thet¢ig government of the United | 
States had fallen into the hands of a sectional ma- | 
jority, who would pervert that most sacred of all | 
trusts to the destruction of the rights which it was | 
jledged to protect. They believed that to remain 
lenade in the Union would subject them to a con- 
tinuance of a disparaging discrimination, submission | 
to which would be inconsistent with their welfare, | 
and intolerable to a proud people. 


They therefore 
determined to sever its bonds, and establish a new 
confederacy for themselves. | 

The experiment instituted by our Revolutionary 
fathers, of a voluntary union’ of sovereign States for 
purposes specified in a solemn compact, had been 
perverted by those who, feeling power and forget- 
ting right, were determined to respect no law but | 
their own will. The government had ceased to | 
answer the ends for which it was ordained and es- | 
tablished. To save ourselves from a_ revolution | 
which, in its silent but rapid progress, was about to 
place us under the despotism of numbers, and to 
preserve in spirit, as well as in form, a system of 
government we believed to be peculiarly fitted to 
our condition, and full of promise for mankind, we 
determined to make a new association, composed of 
States homogeneous in interest, in policy, and in 
feeling. 

True to our traditions of peace and our love of | 
justice, we sent commissioners to the United States 
to propose a fair and amicable settlement of all | 
questions of public debt or property which might be | 
in dispute. But the government at Washington, | 
denying our right to self-government, refused even | 
to listen to any proposals for’ a peaceful separation. 
Nothing was then left to us but to prepare for war. | 

The first vear in our history has been the most | 
eventful in the annals of this continent. | 


} 


A new | 
government has been established, and its machinery 
put in operation over an area exceeding seven hun- 
dred thousand square miles. The great principles 
upon which we have been willing to hazard every- 
thing that is dear to man, have made conquests for 
us which could never have been achieved by the 
sword. Our confederacy has grown from six to 
thirteen States; and Mary!«rd, already united to us 


believe, when able to speak with unstijled voice, con- 
nect her destiny with the South. 
rallied with unexampled unanimity to the support 
of the great principles of constitutional government, 
with firm resolve to perpetuate by arms the rights 
which they could not peacefully secure. A million 
of men, it is estimated, are now standing in hostile 
array, and waging war along a frontier of thou- 
sands of miles. Battles have been fought, sieges 


| contending, are rife throughout the land. 


Our people have | 


But the picture has its lights as well as its shad-» 


ows. This great strife has awakened in the people 
the highest emotions and qualities of the human 
soul. It is cultivating feelings of patriotism, virtue 
and courage. Instances of self-sacrifice and of gen- 
erous devotion to the noble cause for which we are 
Never 
has a people evinced a more determined spirit than 
that now animating men, women and children, in 
every part of our country. Upon the first call, the 
men fly to arms; and wives and mothers send their 
husbands and sons to battle, without a murmur of 
regret. 

It was, perhaps, in the ordination of Providence, 


| that we were to be taught the value of our liberties 


by the price which we pay for them, 

~ The recollections of this great contest, with all its 
common traditions of glory, of sacrifice and of blood, 
will be the bond of harmony and enduring affec- 
tion amongst the people; producing unity in policy, 
fraternity in sentiment, and joint effort in war. 

Nor have the material sacrifices of the past year 
been made without some corresponding benefits. If 
the acquiescence of foreign nations in a pretended 
blockade has deprived us of our commerce with them, 
it is fast making us a self-supporting and an inde- 
pendent people. ‘The blockade, if effectual and per- 
manent, could only serve to divert our industry 


| from the production of articles for export, and em- 


ploy it in supplying commodities for domestic use. 
It is a satisfaction that we have maintained the 
war by our unaided exertions. We have neither 
asked nor received assistance from any quarter. 
Yet the interest involved is not wholly our own. 
The world at large is concerned in opening our 
markets to its commerce. When the independence 
of the Confederate States is recognized by the na- 
tions of the earth, and we are free to follow our in- 
terests and inclinations by cultivating foreign trade, 
the Southern States will offer to manufacturing na- 
tions the most favorable markets which ever invited 
their commerce. Cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, pro- 
visions, timber and naval stores will furnish attrac- 
tive exchange. Nor would the constancy of these 
supplies be likely to be disturbed by war. Our con- 
federate strength will be too great to tempt aggres- 


| sion; and never was there a people whose interests 


and principles committed them so fully to a peace- 
ful policy as those of the Confederate States. By 
the character of their productions they are too 
deeply interested in foreign commerce wantonly to 
disturb it. War of conquest they cannot wage, be- 
cause the constitution of their confederacy admits 
of no coerced association. Civil war there cannot 
be between States held together by their volition 
only. The rule of voluntary association which can- 
not fail to be conservative by securing just and im- 
partial government at home, does not diminish the 
security of the obligations by which the Confederate 
States may be bound to foreign nations. Jn proof’ 
of this, it ts to be remembered that, at the first moment 
of asserting their right of secession, these States pro- 
posed a settlement on the basis of a common liberality 


for the obligations of the general government. 


Fellow-citizens, after the struggles of ages had 
consecrated the right of the Englishman to consti- 
tutional representative government, our colonial an- 
cestors were forced to vindicate that birthright by 
an appeal to arms. Success crowned their efforts, 


jand they provided for their posterity a peaceful 


remedy against future aggression. 

The tyranny of an unbridled majority, the most 
odions and least responsible form of despotism, has 
denied us both the right and remedy. Therefore 
we are in arms to renew such sacrifices as our fathers 


|made to the holy cause of constitutional liberty. 


At the darkest hour of our struggle, the provisional 
gives place to the permanent government. A fier a 
series of successes and victories, which covered our 
arms with glory, we have recently met with serious dis- 
asters. But in theheart of a people resolved to be 
free, these disasters tend but to stimulate to in- 
creased resistance. 

To show ourselves worthy of the inheritance be- 
queathed to us by the patriots of the Revolution, 
we must emulate that heroic devotion which made 
reverse to them but the crucible in which their pat- 
riotism was refined. 

With confidence in the wisdom and virtue of those 
who will share with me the responsibility, and aid 
me in the conduct of public affairs; securely rely- 
ing on the patriotism and courage of the people, of 
which the present war has furnished so many exam- 
ples, I deeply feel the weight of the responsibilities 
I now, with unaffected diffidence, am about to as- 
sume ; and, fully realizing the inadequacy of human 
power to guide and to sustain, my hope is reverently 
fixed on Him whose favor is ever vouchsafed to the 
cause which is just. With humble gratitude and 


| adoration, acknowledging the Providence which has 


so visibly protected the confederacy during its brief 


‘but eventful career, to Thee, O God, I trustingly 
| commit myself, and prayerfully invoke Thy blessing 


on my country and its cause ! 


PINT SEAERE 





SICKNESS IN THE ARMY---SAVING THE 
UNION. ‘ 


Ticknor & Fields, Boston, have just published a 
| highly important and profoundly suggestive pamphlet, 
jentitled “ A Letter to Mrs. , and other Loyal 
| Women, touching the Matter of Contributions for the 
| Army, and other Matters connected with the War, by 
|S. G. Howe.” The following extracts from it deserve 
to be thoughtfully pondered. After referring to the 
| proverbially slow action of the Medical Bureau in re- 





swoop, Beauregard would be right. It is | by hallowed memories and material interests, will, I | porting the actual sickness and mortality in the army, 


| Dr. Howe says :— 


Fortunately, the Sanitary Commission, not tied 
| up by red tape, has sent out its inspectors, (earnest 
'medical men, who look to prevention of disease,) 
into all parts of the field. These Inspectors, after 
,eareful personal inspection of over three hundred 
regiments, have made over four hundred reports. 
| Each report gives answer to some seventy-five ques- 


} 


eve 'y Ww ty, from these States. They are classed | have been conducted, and although the contest is not tions, prepared with a view to show the sanitary 


¥ deserve to be so classed. To support such a| 
. . . . | 
S of resolutions as Sumner has introduced, and | 


pret 
= i solemn mockery of oaths taken before God and 

Man, ‘ 

w hile loyal Union men rejoice in the exhibition 
*' love for the Union flag seen in the late expedi- 
2 wt re Florence, Alabama, let expressions go forth 
‘“cemnatory of this insulting and disorganizing 
ot ee of Sumner. There is no use of mincing 
bee nes The party men who thrust such fire- 
‘rands on the country must be-cast off, root and 
branch, or this country never will see peace and re- 
‘ored prosperity ; and it is because there are signs 
thaw ité against such detestable disunion work 
t at we have faith that the Old Flag will soon wave 


+ 
Stor 


ud to support the Constitution and the Union, | 


final result in our favor is not doubtful. 

“Lhe period is near at hand when our foes must 
sink under the immense load of debt which they have | 
incurred—a debt which, in their effort to subjugate | 
us, has already attained such fearful dimensions as | 
will subject them to burthens which must continue 
to oppress them for generations to come. 

We, too, have had our trials and difficulties. 
That we are to escape them in future is not to be 
hoped. It was to be expected when we entered 
upon this war that it would expose our people to 
sacrifices and cost them much, both of money and 
blood. But we knew the value of the object for 
which we struggled, and understood the nature of 
the war in which we were engaged. Nothing could 
be so bad as failure, and any sacrifice would be 








‘a triumph over the whole country.—Boston Post. 


cheap as the price of success in such a contest. 


“re as much their enemies as the Secessionists. | ended, and the tide for the moment is against us, the fee we and the mortality of the troops. 


| The vast amount of vital statistics contained in 
| these reports has been carefully tabulated by E. B. 
, Elliott, (a very able statistician in the employ of the 
Commission,) and is already published. 

They show that the constant rate of sickness in the 
army of the Potomac is sixty-three to one thousand 
men; in the army of the West, one hundred and 
sixteen to one thousand men; in Western Virginia, 
one hundred and sixty-two to one thousand men ! 

This means, in plain English, that more than sixty 
thousand of our soldiers are sick every day. 
every man who is re unfit for duty is included 
in this return. He may have only a headache or a 
cold ; a cut or a sprain; and may be on duty again 
to-morrow. But allowing that only one-third are 
really ill, you have more than twenty thousand sick 
soldiers; and can answer, as well as I can, the ques- 





tion 80 constantly put, “ What in the world can they | quarters, and repeated by generals and colonels, 


do down there, with so many hospital clothes ?” 

But there is a fearful truth revealed by these stub- 
born statistics, which will shock our people when it 
is fully comprehended. There must of taetes be 
much sickness and many deaths among six hundred 
thousand men, let them be where they may. It 
would be at about the rate of one in a hundred, 
yearly, if they were at home. But our soldiers in 
the army of the Potomac are dying at the rate of 
three and a half in a hundred yearly; and in the 
army of the West, at the rate of five in a hundred ! 

Try to conceive the awful truth told by these 
figures. Calculate the rate upon six hundred thou- 
sand men; and look steadily at the product, not as 
some vague and abstract estimate, but as an awful 
fact. Ponder it all the more sadly, because it tells 
far more severely upon our misguided brethren of 
the South. Think of seventy-five stalwart young 
men from the North, laid out cold and stiff every 
day! Think of over five hundred soldiers, in the 
very bud and blossom of manhood, dying every 
week! Think of half a regiment of Union troops 
buried every seven days !—twenty-seven whole regi- 
ments laid low in a year, not by the sword, but by 
disease ! 

Merciful Heaven! it almost drives one mad, when 
with this fearful fact before his eyes, and the wail of 
mothers and sisters, of widows and orphans in his 
ears, he is told to be patient and silent; and to hope, 
at least, that the Government will be drifted by 
events away from its serve-God-and-Mammon policy 
of saving the Union, and saving too the constitution- 
al rights of that institution which is the accursed 
root of all our bitterness and sorrow, and the only 
cause of disunion ! 

Was ever such sacrilegious perversion of words ? 


and you will see an answering spirit in the ranks, 
showing what Northern men are, and what they can 
do; especially when they hear (as they would) the 
echoing cheers and blessings on the new policy, from 
all the women and all the male men of the North. 

Try to look a little at the matter, Madam, I pray 
you, from my point of view, if only for a moment. 

In wars carried on by regular armies, moral con- 
siderations are of little weight; and they become 
lighter as discipline rises. Hence the seemingly im- 
ae proverb, that God is always on the side of the 

neaviest battalions. 

Men shrink instinctively from danger, and fear 
death. All wars and fighting are carried on in view 
of this. But training enables the veteran to over- 
come fear, so that the commander may count almost 
as surely upon his men marching up to the cannon’s 
mouth, as though they were machines, let the cause 
in which they fight be what it may. If he has ten 
thousand men, and his enemy only eight, the chances 
in his favor are as ten to eight. 

Not so with contending peoples; not so in irregu- 
lar campaigns; not so with half disciplined armies. 
In these, the moral nature resumes its sway; and 
that side is strongest, (almost irrespective of num- 
bers,) on which the passions are most thoroughly 
aroused. * 

A people deeply excited, intensified (so to speak) 
into disregard oF danger and death by hot religious 
zeal, by fiery patriotism, or by any elevating passion, 
is unconquerable by any amount of numbers, by any 
length of persecution, by any thing, in short, save 
battalions made up of old callous military machines. 

History is full of examples where people with 
nothing for defence save their passions have success- 
fully resisted invaders who had every thing but, pas- 





Constitutional right to hold men in slavery! As 
though all the constitutions ever made, from that of | 
Sodom down to ours, could create right out of wrong, | 
or hold back such fiery punishments of sin as are now | 
raining down upon our devoted land? Republican 
slaveholders! as though a man holding fellow-men | 
as slaves can be any more properly called a repub- | 
lican, than one habitually stealing can be called an 
honest man ! ; 

Pardon this outburst; but I lose patience at the | 
delay to strike a righteous and killing blow into the 
very stomach of this rebellion by proclaiming eman- | 
cipation under the war power, and enforcing it as | 
fast and as far as we can; since every week’s delay | 
costs five hundred lives, and every month’s two thou- | 
sand; to say nothing of the demoralization which is | 
going on. 

The Athenians rejected a plan to destroy their | 
enemies, because it required them to do wrong; we 
reject a plan because it requires us to do right, and 
to destroy a wrong! 

War, bloody civil war, is direful, barbarous, and 
brutalizing; and it can be justified and sanctified 
only by high religious and moral motives. Are we 
justified and sanctified in fighting as we do, slaying | 
and destroying the young and thoughtless part of | 
our people, and bequeathing countless evils upon our 
posterity, if it be only to avenge a supposed insult 


| 
to a flag, or forcibly repair a broken political pact, or | 
secure commercial advantages ? 

Answer, ye bereaved mothers, ye mourning wid- | 
ows, are these things worth the blood of your sons | 
and your husbands? And ye, over whose dear 
ones the demon of war hovers on black wings, and 
may soon clutch in his bloody claws, do you not ask | 
a higher price for the dread sacrifice than gratified | 
national pride, and material national gain? May 
you not ask for it the freedom of millions of slaves, 
and the blessings of coming generations ? 

Besides, our soldiers are the children of the nation, 
and the Government has no moral right to deny 
them the benefits of the highest moral incentives it | 
ean place before them. We can raise their real 
wages more by giving them a noble task of freeing | 
men from bondage, than by any amount of pay and 
bounty. 

More than this: we must raise the moral standard 
of our war, if we would have our country come out 
of it with honor, instead of conquering by dint of 
greater numbers and greater strength. 

* . * * * . 

Our men in the field do not lack food, or clothing, 
or money, but they do lack noble watchwords and | 
inspiriting ideas, such as are worth fighting and dy- | 
ing for. 

The Southern soldier has what at least serves him 
as such; for he believes that he fights in defence of 
country, home, and rights; and he strikes vehement- 
ly, and with a will. 

Our men, alas! have no sugh ideas. The Union 
is to most of them an abstraction, and not an inspir- 
ing watchword. ‘The sad truth should be known— 
that our army has no conscious noble purpose; and 
our soldiers generally have not ane 4 stomach for 
fight. 

7 Bagh at the opposing armies, and you will see two 
striking truths. First, the Northern men are supe- 
rior in numbers, virtue, intelligence, bodily strength, 
and real pluck; and yet, on the whole, they have 
been out-generalled and badly beaten. Second, the | 
Northern army is better equipped, better clad, fed 
and lodged; and is in a far more comfortable con- 
dition, not only than the Southern army, but than 
any other in the world; and yet if the pay were 
stopped in both, the Northern army would probably 
mutiny at once, or crumble rapidly ; while the South- 
ern army would probably hold together for a long 
time, in some shape, if their cause seemed to de- 
mand it. 

The animating spirit of the Southern soldier is 
rather moral thangpecuniary; of the Northern “pl- 
dier, it is rather pecuniary than moral. 3 

Of course, moral here does not mean_ virtuous. 
Anger, hate, revenge, and the like, are “among the 
forces which intensify the morale ‘a#the Southern 
army, and give to it the snap which is so lamentably 
lacking on our side. ¢ 

Intensify the morale of,our army by higher pur- 
poses, by nobler motives, and you will see how much 
stronger is a virtuougthan a vicious cause, when men 
are made to feelthat it is so; and how much more 
hardy and plucky is a Northern than a Southern 
man. 

Our men are in a false position ; not strategically, 
but morally. The assertion, in all our mouths, that 
the war will, somehow, destroy slavery, is too abstfact 
for them. Men do not go to the death on abstrac- 
tions. Put it in the concrete, that the war shall de- 
stroy slavery, and you give the soldier a conscious 
noble purpose—that of helping to emancipate four 
“ar of men, women a. preset te 

d The danger to nion, if no hi 
pea ry justifies such a policy. As for the 





| and a vast force. 


| sions. 


In our war the passions go for much; the disci- 
pline as yet for comparatively little. 

The North and the South stand in hostile array. 
Their troops are about equally well, or rather equal- | 
ly ill disciplined. The Southern leaders, playing | 
their old game of brag, by the help of men in buck- 
ram, and of paper battalions, display a long front 
But history will probably show 
that the North has five-fold more men, ten-fold more 
material, and a hundred-fold more of warlike power 
and resources. And more even than all this, the 
North has one immense advantage,—an advantage 
which might have settled the war long ago, and 
spared much blood and treasure, to wit: that in the 
very midst of the enemy’s country, there were at 
least four millions of people, (one-third of the whole 
population,) who, if not repelled by her, would have 
risen up and hailed her soldiers as friends and sa- 
viors, and utterly paralyzed and crippled the South. 

Now why is it that, with this overwhelming force 
—with these immense advantages—the North has 
not already overrun and vanquished the South ? 

Is it not partly, at least, because the heart of the 
army has not been impassioned by earnest and high 
motives, as it might have been ? 

I have seen men so impassioned and intensified in 
Greece, in France, in Poland. I have been among 
our troops, and have failed to find the men so earn- 
est for work and fight as to forget about pay, and to 
rise above the instinctive dread of danger. There 
is courage in them, doubtless, as there is heat in iron; 
but it is latent as yet. 

The North, if let alone long enough by selfish 
powers abroad, and juggling politicians at home, will 
surely conquer. But, alas! she will conquer in vir- 
tue of being the richest and strongest, while my 
heart yearns to have her conquer in virtue of her 
cause being the best, and her men the bravest. 

Our cause will be the best, and our soldiers will 


| be the bravest, when we write EMANCIPATION on 


onr banners; and this war, forced u 
enemy, will be justified and sanctifie 
end to which we shape it. 

In the vaunted days of chivalry, brave knights 
went up and down on the earth, seeking glory by 
fighting to redress some foul wrong, or to set free 
some innocent captive. One would think that chiv- 
alry had died out from the race, or from the land; 
for here stand thousands of really brave officers, all 
girded for battle ; before them are foul wrongs to be 
redressed, and captives pining to be free. Would 
you not think that some swords would leap from 
their seabbards, and that, with orders, or without 
orders, some young men would find or make oppor- 
tunities for doing deeds worthy of Christian knights ? 

I am glad to have known one act of heroism—to 
have seen one who, leaving what is dearest behind, 
and taking life in hand, has gone boldly into the land 
of bondage where the captives are most numerous; 
there, alone and unaided, to do such works of libera- 
tion as a cool head and brave heart may find to do. 
That one, however, is not of our race and color. 

It must be confessed that there is a lack of ardor 
and earnestness in our army for anti-slavery work. 
Some explain it in one way, some in another. My 
way is this. Instinctive feelings work blindly, and 
impel men to action long before they are conscious 
of purposes. The fact of human slavery in the midst 
of freedom bred this strife. But down at the very 
root of it, the blind instincts of conservatism and of 
democracy are fiercely contending. The strife would 
be short were it not for the prejudice of race, which 
strengthens conservatism, while it ties one hand of 
democracy. Most of our regular land and naval 
officers are coriservative ; so are many of our volun- 
teer officers; and so is the great majority of the 
army ofolitical office-holders, whose chiefs give the 
watch-words of the war; but who give no such words 
as stir the hearts of the people, and of the soldiers. 

Such men have, and must have, though uncon- 
sciously, a ce pce! with the aristocracy of the 
South, and they hesitate to strike vehemently at its 
stronghold, and smash it in pieces. They have no 
enthusiasm for such work, and of course inspire none 
in the army. The task is reserved for democracy ; 
not such as we have had,—but for true democracy, 
when it shall strike in and save a perishing country. 
God grant it may strike in time to save it and the 
cause of human freedom, without which it is not 
worth saving ! 


SLAVERY AND LIBERTY ETERNALLY IN 
CONFLICT. 

We give, below, another extract from the valuable 
work just published by Walker, Wise & Co., Boston, 
entitled “ The True Story of the Barons of the South, 
or the Rationale of the American Conflict,” by Rev. 
E. W. Reynolds, of Watertown, N. Y. 
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holds by force what it has no claim to hold in equity ; 
asserting that claim of in man which is re- 














handful of aristocrats govern the State, and the 
masses of the inhabitants are disregarded like cattle. 
In free society, political power is distributed among 
all the people; and the most vigorous thinker is the 
mightiest man. In slave society, everything is at 
the mercy of an unthinking an‘ capricious despot- 
ism, and the tendency of community is irretrievably 
downward ; but in free society great questions are 
settled by discussion, by reflection, by reason ,— 
every man’s interest is safe, because natural justice 
is revered, and everything is open to investigation, 
and so the community. is continually being elevated 
and fortified by the private conscience and public 
intelligence. 

Such are the two hostile interests that have been 
subsisting in this Republic from the beginning. 
Our fathers, with many scruples and doubts, set 
them up house-keeping, in the same edifice, because 
they supposed that slave society would soon die a 
natural death, and they were scarcely prepared 
to kill it by violent means. For seventy years 
these two types of society have been developing in 
the nation,—each according to its nature, each 
obedient to its own instinct. In the exact ratio of 
their growth has been their aggression upon+each 
other. When the house began to resound with 
their strife, all the peace-makers turned out to settle 
the quarrel. The more they tried to settle it, the 
more fiercely the quarrel raged ; and, step by step, 
by a series of ineffectual compromises that only irri- 
tated what they were expected to heal, we have 
journeyed on to civil war. 

Suppose you tes Canada thistles on one side of 
your garden and a bed of strawberry plants on the 
opposite side, and charge them not to meddle with 
each other! You will soon find that they will med- 
dle with each other,—not because they are wilful, 
but because each must obey the law of its own na- 
ture. Now slave society and free society have their 
peculiar instincts, and each develops agreeably to its 
own law. THEY MUST ENCROACH UPON EACH 
OTHER ; THEY MUST CONFLICT; THEY MUST QUAR- 
REL :—and what God and Nature have thus made 
hostile, we cannot join together in harmony. Slave 
society imbues those who grow up under its spirit 
with a despotic and lawless disposition. Free so- 
ciety imbues people with a sense of justice, liberaliz- 
es and elevates the mind, and prepares the heart to 
feel the liveliest sympathy for the weak and the op- 

ressed. Thus, the tendencies of the two systems, 
»y their legitimate operation, involve collision and 
strife. How can we bel ourselves? Can the man 
who was nourished at the breast of despotism be 
otherwise than tyrannical? Can the offspring of 
liberty disown his mother, or resist the generous im- 
— that spring from his blood? We must all 
ave noticed how vain it is to attempt to override 
or suppress AN HEREDITARY TRAIT; and these in- 
stincts that are born with us, and fostered by the so- 
ciety in which we are reared, CANNOT BE CONTROL- 
LED BY ANY ARBITRARY EDICT. We may as well 
make up our minds to face the fact, first as last: 
There will be no peace—at best, only a short éruce, 
WHILE THESE BELLIGERENTS OCCUPY THE SAME 
novusr. May we not have a public opinion in 
America that shall recognize this fact without long- 
er delay ? . 

We have all railed, more or less, at the ultra men 
of the South; but we might as well rail at the Can- 
ada thistles when they manifest a desire to monopo- 
lize the garden. They are obeying the instincts of 
slave society, and our entreaties and expostulations 
—as the event has repeatedly proved—might as well 
have been addressed to thistles as to that class of 
men. 

Suppose a company of Indian Thugs come into the 
neighborhood, buy a certain amount of real estate, 
and settlé among us. It is the profession of the 
Thug to murder, and in him the tendency to mur- 
der has the force of an instinct. Murders are per- 
petrated,the community is in arms, and the Thugs 
are disposed of agreeably to law and equity. But, 
however heinous the crime, it was no greater than 
was to have been expected, in view of the habits of 
the Thugs. So with slave society. All its habitudes 
and instincts are aggressive and destructive. We 
are not denying that individual slaveholders may be 
very fair men. Some natures are proof against the 
worst social influences. We speak of the system of 
slavery in its essence and general effects. And we 
say that the most odious developments of Southern 
society are the legitimate outgrowths of slavery,— 
things which it is idle to protest against, so long as 
we foster the seed that produces them. 

We have complained, also, against the ultra anti- 
slavery men. But, candidly and philosophically 
viewed, what have they done but obey the instincts 
of free society? Tt was just as natural for free so- 
ciety to develop the Abolitionist party as it was for 
your strawberry bed to throw out “ runners” toward 
the Canada thistles. How futile it is to quarrel 
with any settled tendency of nature! How unwise 
it is to ignore such facts, instead df accommodating 
ourselves tothem! We might as reasonably attempt 
to resist gravitation, or any other natural law, as at- 
tempt to carry out a peace policy in violation of 
these immutable conditions. Free society fills every 
bosom that is open to its influences with the love of 
free institutions,—with the love of justice, mercy, 
and manhood ; and it inspires us, at the same time, 
with an irrepressible abhorrence of the injustice, the 
profligacy, and the ignorance which are the fruits 
of slavery. Under this influence, it is impossible 
that men should hold their peace. The full heart 
will make its emotions audible in burning words. 
Almost involuntarily—almost against a man’s will 
—he thunders out his hatred of tyranny, and chants 
the hymns of Freedom. It is the holy spirit of God 
that impels his utterance, and timidity and compro- 
mise have no padlocks strong enough to shut the 
mouth of a live man, whefi the trumpet sounds and 
the hour has come. : 

The great lesson which this eventful epoch is to 
teach our people is devotion to liberty, and hatred 
of every influence that would qualify the principle 
or abridge the blessing. As our spiritual life has its 
fountain in Christ, and as the Church derives all its 
vitality from the Divine Spirit, so our political life has 
its spring in liberty, and the strength of the Repub- 
lic lives in the spontaneous enthusiasm of free men. 

Liberty, then, as the inalienable right of every 
man, of every race, as the spring of Nite the and 
the crown of glory in the State, should be the song 
and joy of the nation, marching to battle or exult- 
ing in victory. Through all the ages to come, it 
should usher the citizen to the post of duty in peace- 
ful days, and fire him with antique heroism in the 
hour of danger. Mothers, with loyal fingers, should 
sprinkle their children in its name. Fair brides 
should be wedded to the peal of its auspicious bells. 
Old men, while reviving the pageantry of youth, 
should rehearse its inspiring story. Statues should 
rise to its honor in every village. Banners should 
blazon its conquests. . Literature should embalm its 
fame in the majestic march of historical periods, and 
in the splendor of epic verse. And Religi be- 
holding in liberty her own co-worker—should invest 
it with spiritual sanctions, and awe the hearts of men 
oe all the terrors of a righteous Provi- 
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ORATION OF HON. GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Washington’s Birth-Day (Feb. 22) was commemo- 
rated in the ity of New York by a public meeting of 
tre city authorities at the Cooper Institute. The 
great building was densely crowded long before the 
tneeting was organized. fter the reading of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address by George H. Moore, Esq., 
an able and elaborate Oration was delivered by Hon. 
Ceorge Bancroft. Below are some extracts from it. 


At last “we have fallen on evil days.” “The | 
ropitious smiles of Heaven ”—such are the words of | 
Wathington—« can never be expected on a nation | 
that disregards the eternal rules of order and right.” | 
During eleven years of perverse government those 
rules were disregarded, and it came to pass that 
men who should firmly avow the sentiments of Wash- | 
ington and Jefferson and Franklin and Chancellor | 
Livingston were disfranchised for the public service ; | 
that the -spotless Chief Justice whom Washington 
placed at the head of our Supreme Court could by 
no possibility have been nominated for that office, or 
confirmed. Nay, the corrupt influence invaded 
even the very home of justice. The final decree of 
the Supreme Court, in its decision on a particular | 
case, must be respected and obeyed ; the present | 
Chief Justice has on one memorable appeal accom- | 
panicd his decision with an impassioned declamation, | 
wherein with profound immorality which no one has | 
as yet fully laid bare, treating the United States as a | 
shrew to be tamed by an open scorn of the facts of | 
history, with a dreary industry collecting evidences | 
of cases where justice may have slumbered or weak- | 
ness been oppressed, compensating for want of evi- 
dence by confidence of assertion, with a partiality 
that would have disgraced an advocate neglecting 
humane decisions of Colonial Courts, and the en- 
during memorials of colonial statute-books, in his 
arty zeal to prove that the fathers of our country 
Pell the negro to have “no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect,” he has not only denied | 
the rights of man and the liberties of mankind, but 
has not left a foothold for the liberty of the white 
man to rest upon. 

That ill-starred disquisition of Taney, who, I 
trust, did not intend to hang out the flag of Disunion, 
is the fountain head of this rebellion: that offence 
to the conscious memory of the millions convulsed 
our country with the excitement which swept over 
those of us who vainly hoped to preserve a strong 
and sufficient, though narrow isthmus that might 
stand between the conflicting floods. No nation can 
adopt that judgment as its rule, and live; the judgment 
has in it no element of political vitality. I will not 
say it is an invocation of the dead past; there 
never was a past that accepted such opinions. If} 
we want the opinions received in the days when our | 
Constitution was framed, we will not take them sec- 
ond-hand from our Chief Justice; we will let the 
men of that day speak for themselves. 

How will our American magistrate sink when 
arraigned as he will be before the tribunal of human- 
ity; how terrible will be the verdict against him, 
when he is put in comparison with Washington’s po- 
litical teacher, the great Montesquieu, the enlight- 
ened magistrate of France, in what are esteemed 
the warst days of her monarchy! The argument 
from the difference of race which Taney thrusts for- 
ward with passionate confidence, as a proof of com- 
plete disqualification, is brought forward by Mon- 
tesquieu as a scathing satire on all the blood of 
despots who were supposed to uphold slavery as 
tolerable in itself. The rights of mankind, that pre- 
cious @erd which had no equivalent in the language 
of lindostan, or Judea, or Greece, or Rome, or any | 
ante-Christian tongue, found its supporters in Wash- 
ington and Hamilton; in Franklin and Livingston ; | 
in Otis, George Mason and Gadsden; in all the | 
greatest men of our early history. 

* * * * . * 

Washington not only upheld the liberty of the 
ocean. He was a thorough Republican. And how 
has our history justified his preference! How has 
this very rebellion borne testimony to the virtue | 
and durabiliry of popular institutions! The rebel- | 
lion which we are putting down was the conspiracy | 
of the rich, of opulent men, who count laborers as 
their capital. Our widely-extended suffrage is not 
only utterly innocent of it—it is the power which | 
will not fail to crush it. The people prove their | 
right to a popular government; they have chosen | 
it and kept it in healthy motion, they will sustain it 
now, and hand it down in its glory and its power to 
their posterity. And this is true not only of men 
who were born on our soil, but of foreign born citi- 
zens. Let the European skeptic about the large 
extension of the suffrage come among us; and we 
will show him a spectacle wonderful in his eyes, 
grand beyond his power of waren“ That which 
in this contest is marked above all that has appear- | 
ed is the oneness of heart and purpose with which | 
all the less wealthy classes of our people of all na- | 
tionalities‘are devoted to the flag of the Union. 

‘The foreigners whom we have taken to our hearts, 
and received as fellow-citizens, have been true to 
the country that had adopted them; have been 
sincere, earnest, and ready for every sacrifice. Sla- | 
very is the slow poison which has wrought all the | 
evil; anda areul and selfish oligarchy are the au- 
thors of the conspiracy. 

* * * * * * 

Ifthe views of Washington with regard to the 
slave-trade commend themselves to our approbation | 
after the lapse of nearly ninety years, his opinions 
on slavery are so clear that if they had been follow- 
ed, they would have established peace among us for- 
ever. On the 12th of April, 1786, he wrote to Rob- 
ert Morris: “ There is not a man living who wishes | 
more sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for 
the abolition of slavery.” This was his fixed opin- | 
jon; so that in the following month, he declared to | 
Lafayette: “ By degrees the abolition of slavery very 
certainly might and assuredly ought to be effected, 
and that, too, by legislative authority.” On the 9th 
of September of the same year, he avowed his resolu- 
tion “never to possess another slave by purchase,” 
adding “it being among my first wishes to see some 

lan adopted by which slavery in this country may | 

e abolished by law.” 

In conformity with these views, the old Confeder- 
ation of the United States, at a time when the con- 
vention for framing our Constitution was in session, 
by a unanimous vote prohibited slavery forever in 
all the territory that a belonged to the United 
States; and one of the very first acts of Washington | 
as President was to approve a law by which that | 
ordinance might “continue to have full effect.” 

On the 6th of May, 1794, in the midst of his cares | 
as President, he devised a plan for the sale of lands 
in Western Virginia and Western Pennsylvania, 
and after giving other reasons for his purpose, he 
adds: “J have another motive which makes me 
earnestly wish for the accomplishment of these things; 
it is indeed more powerful than all the rest, namely : | 
to liberate a certain species of property which I 
possess, very repugnantly to my own feelings. 

And, in fess than three months after he wrote | 
that Farewell Address to which we have this day 
listened, he felt himself justified in announcing to 
Europe his hopes for the future in these words: 
« Nothing is more certain than that Maryland and 
Virginia must have Jaws for the gradual abolition of 
slavery, and at a period not remote.” 

But thoagh Virginia and Maryland have not 
been wise enough to realize the confident prediction 
of the Father of his Country—though slavery is 
still permitted in the District of Columbia, from 
which Madison desired to see it removed—the cause 
of freedom has been steadily advancing. The line 
of 36 deg. 30 min., which formed a barrier to the 
progress of skilled labor to the southward, has been 
effaced. Our country with ong bound crossed the 
Rocky Mountains; and the wisdom of our people, 
as they laid the foundations of great empires on the 
coast of the Pacific, has brought about that to-day, 
from the Straits of Bhering to the Straits of Magel- 
lan, the waves of the great ocean as they roll in upon 
the shore, clap their hands in joy ; for all along that 
wide region the land is cultivated by no hands but 
those of the free. Let us be grateful to a good Provi- 
dence which has established liberty as the rule of 
our country beyond the possibility of a relapse. 

For myself, I was one who desired to postpone, 
or rather hoped altogether to avoid the collision 
which has taken place, trusting that society by de- 
grees would have worked itself clear by its own in- 
nate strength, and the virtue and resolution of the 
community. But slavery has forced upon us the 
issue, aud has lifted up its hand to strike a death- 
blow at our existence as a people. It has avowed 
itself a desperate and determined enemy of our na- 
tional life, of our unity as a republic, and hencefor- 
ward no man deserves the name of statesman, who 
would consent to the introduction of that element of 
weakness and division into any new territory, or the 
admission of another slave State into the Union. 
Let us hope rather that the prediction of Washing- 
ton will prove true, and that Virginia and Maryland 
will soon take their places as free States by the side 
of. Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
































THE GAUSES AND PROBABLE RESULTS 
OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird and Mrs. Kinnaird 


invited a number of gentlemen and ministers of va- 
rious denominations to their residence, 2 Pallmall, 
East, on Friday evening, to meet the Venerable 
Bishop of Ohio, who was asked to give information 
on the present war in the United States. Addition- 
al interest attached to the occasion from the presence 
of Mr. Thurlow Weed, a leading American politician 
of the Republican school, to which Mr. Lincoln be- 
longs, and of Mr. Bancroft Davis, a nephew of Ban- 
croft the eminent American historian. 

The company having assembled in the drawing- 
room, Mr. Kinnaird explained that his object in 
calling his friends together was to aid in removing 
the misapprehensions which prevailed in regard to 
the unhappy conflict now raging in America. It 
could not be denied that among certain classes in 
this country, there was a disposition to favor the 
South ; and there was also a general want of infor- 
mation as to the causes which had brought about the 
present disruption. He had, therefore, taken this 
opportunity, just before the meeting of Parliament, 
to ask their American friends to give explanations 
as to these causes, and as to the probable results of 
the war. 

sishop McIlvaine then rose, and made a length- 
ened and interesting statement on the whole subject 
of the war, and its causes, proximate and remoteé. 


The Hiberator. 
No Union with Blaveholders! 


————————-—-—<—_ 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 1862, 


LETTERS TO GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 
LETTER III. 








My Dear Frienp anp CoapsuTor: 

There are some of our Anti-Slavery friends in Eng- 
land, who are not disposed to give any countenance to 
the rebels, or to wish them any success; nevertheless, 
they have no cheering word for the North, and evince 
no sympathy with the Government. They are neither 
on one side nor on the other; they cannot perceive 
that the struggle has any particular connection with 
the cause of negro emancipation in special, or of hu- 
man liberty in general. Hence, they marvel at the 
deep interest taken in it by the American Abolition. | 
ists, and have &rrowfully come to the conclusion that, 
in sustaining the Government, we have abandoned our 
high vantage ground, lowered our moral standard, and 
allowed ourselves to be carried headlong by a strong 
tide of popular feeling. Their sincerity is not to be 





He opened with an emphatic denial of the assump- 
tion, put forward in some quarters, that there was 


an inherent and irreconcilable incompatibility of | 


union and association between 
North and South respectively. 

munication in all matters—educational, ecclesiasti- 
cal and social—which prevailed between the two 
parts of the country, prior to the disruption, entirely 
negatived the allegation in question. If, then, the 
division could not be accounted for by natural an- 


the pon of the 


tagonism of races or sections—what was the cause ? | 


It was an institution; not the people, not man, but 
athing. It was simply slavery, and nothing else. 
The Rt. Rev. Prelate then entered on an historic re- 
sume, to show that the disruption is only the cul- 
minating point of a conspiracy, prepared and steadi- 


The close intercom- | 


questioned ; and, for one, I thank them for their friend- 

| ly solicitude and admonitory counsel, while none the 

| less wondering at what seems to me their lack of sound 

| discrimination as pertaining to American affairs at the 
present crisis. : 

How is it, after so many years of faithful and gener- 
ous codperation, that they fail to see the intimate rela- 
tion of this Southern rebellion to the Anti-Slavery 
movement; or to find in it the most cheering evidence 
|of the growing power and victorious march of that 
movement? Have they forgotten the state of the 
country before the banner of immediate emancipation 
was flung to the breeze—how the slave oligarchy held 
unquestioned sway over the religion and politics, the 





ly kept in mind by the slave power for thirty years 
past. He traced the origin of the secession to the 
promulgation of Calhoun’s doctrine of “ Nullifica- 
tion,” which asserted that an individual State, not 
agreeing with a law passed by the general Congress, 
might nullify it within its own boundaries; a prin- 
ciple which was the seed of secession. He next 
adverted to the effect produced upon the slavehold- 
ing interest by the adoption of the Missouri Com- 
— prohibiting the formation of new slave States 
North of 36 30 north latitude; and by the growth 
of population, and the consequent increase of the 
political weight of the free States, while the slave 
States were almost stationary. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln was (he said) only a 
pretext, a mere convenient moment, for the out- 
tes of the slaveholding conspiracy, so long pre- 
pared, under the operation of the circumstances 
which he had detailed. The rebellion had some- 
times been attributed to the operation of the tariff 
laws, but neither the Morrill Tariff, nor any other 
cause, had the weight of a feather in the matter, ex- 
cept this question of slavery, and the power of ex- 
tending it to the (as yet) unoccupied territories of 
the Union. The Bishop next combatted the pre- 
text of “a legal right of Secession ” in the individu- 
al States of the Union, quoting the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution which proved its fallacy. Its 
assertion was, in fact, scabrclans to that of “a legal 
right to destroy Government.” The question was, 
not “the legal right of Secession,” but “ the legal 
right of Revolution.” What, he would next ask, 
were the matters of grievance put forward by the 
seceded States—what the pleas for Revolution ? 
Just nothing. The only serious plea was that fugi- 
tive slaves who had escaped to the Free States were 
more or less prevented from being returned to their 
owners, and that certain States had enacted per- 
sonal liberty laws, conflicting with the Fugitive 
Slave Law. The law of Ohio, for example, freed 
every slave putting his foot upon its soil; and the 
practical operation of this law of liberty was illus- 
trated by an interesting example.. The Right Rev. 
Prelate dwelt at considerable length on this and 
kindred points, referring in detail to events in Vir- 
ginia, which exhibited in a strong light the tyran- 
nous proceedings of the leaders of Secession in keep- 
ing down, by armed intimidation, the large substra- 
tum of Union feeling in that, and, as he believed, 
in other Southern States. Among the facts bear- 
ing on the last-named point, he had just received a 
copy of the Memphis Appeal, a journal published in 
Tennessee, a Secession State, and it contained an 
article regretting the failure of attempts to organize 
the militia, and declaring that “If the Federal 
a were to march in, thousands upon thousands 
would welcome their approach,” 

The Bishop’s statement was followed by conversa- 
tional remarks and questions, in which the Rev. J. 
Hampden Gurney, the Rev. William Arthur, Mr. 
Joseph Hoare, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Mr. 
G. Rochfort Clark, the Rev. James Davis, Mr. Kin- 
naird, and other gentlemen took part. A leading 
point in this discussion was the cause of the alleged 
want of English sympathy toward the North. This 
was attributed by Mr. Joseph Hoare to the fact that, 
as yet, there had not been the slightest sign that if 
the North were at once restored to power, the con- 
dition of the slave would be one atom improved. 
(Hear.) Mr. Rochfort Clark having asked informa- 
tion as to the past policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment in regard to the amelioration of slavery, 
and as to whether the suppression of the rebellion 
would not be followed by the re-establishment of 
the Union on the same principles as formerly— 

Mr. Thurlow Weed gave some details in regard 
to the policy of the Whig or Republican party, to 
which the present Federal Government belongs. As 
to the prospects of the future, he said they not onl 
desired but expected emancipation as the fruit and 
result of the war. Slavery was, and would be, 
burned out of every rod and acre of territory con- 
quered from the rebels. The slaves of rebels were 
confiscated, while those of the loyal would be paid 
for, so that by process of war and by legal enact- 
ment, if the United States Government were suc- 
cessful, slavery would cease to exist. 

The discussion was continued by the Rev. New- 
man Hall and the Rev. S. Minton. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Arthur gave inter alia some details on the mu- 
tual misapprehension in the two countries (England 
and America) as to the feelings of each toward the 
other. He also asserted the existence of a pro-sla- 
very feeling among certain classes and in certain 
organs of the English press. The Rev. Henry Ste- 
vens, on the other hand, declared that, from travel- 
ling widely throughout the country, he was convine- 
ed that the supposition of any English sympathy 
with slavery or slaveholders was entirely groundless. 
He believed that, as there had been no evidence 
of any tendency among Americans to put down 
this monster evil, the war had been permitted by 
Providence as the means for its extinction. (Hear, 
hear.) Bishop Melivaine again rose, and replied 
with much earnestness to various points which had 
been urged in the course of the debate. He dwelt 
emphatically on the difficulties which beset the Unit- 
ed States Government in connection with the sub- 
ject of slavery, and the fallacy of schemes resting on 
the proclamation of immediate emancipation, or in- 
volving submission to the dismemberment of the 
Union. With evident and deep feeling, the Bishop 
expostulated on the want of consideration for these 
things among the people of England, and also on 
England’s virtual support of slavery by the import 
of its very pahujum—slave grown cotton. 

Mr. Bancroft Davis also delivered an address, in 
the course of which he urged that the United States 
Constitution did not recognize property in slaves, 
and had not the word “slave” init. He proceeded 
to show, by a variety of facts, that the war was one 
of slaveholding aggression on the part of the South. 
—London Record of Feb. 3d. 


> Emancipation is evidently deferred. We 
see that the speech to be delivered by Wendell Phil- 
lips before the “ League,” is postponed until the 
12th of Mareh—* necessarily,” it is said. We shall 
be surprised if, when that day arrives, it is not put 
off indefinitely. Mr. Phillips, with all his abolition 
zeal, has got more sense than, we were about to say, 
all his associates in a body. He sees that with every 
triumph of the arms of the United States, the Union 
and the Constitution are the more sure to be restor- 
ed; and that, as these are confirmed, abolition dwin- 
dles, until, when the authority of the Government 
is complete, the rights of the States are assured, and 
abolition is dead. It will then never lift its head 
again, as a political engine, and the occupation of 
its advocates will be gone. Mr. Phillips sees this— 
the veil is on the hearts of many others, so that they 
cannot or will not discern the inevitable course of 


| government and legislation, the press and the pulpit, 
| the literature and business of the whole country ? 
| Then “order reigned in Warsaw ”—despotism su- 
| preme on the one hand, and subjugation absolute on 
the other. Then quietude prevailed throughout the 
land—the quietude of the grave, where there is “no 
work nor device,” and where “the dead do all forgot- 
ten lie.” Then there was no agitation, but all was 
peace—the peace engendered by universal moral de- 
generacy and the rankest political corruption. At 
length, in the order of divine appointment, the Anti- 
Slavery struggle commenced, that henceforth there 
should be neither peace nor quietude, but rather tu- 
mult and strife, until the overthrow of the republic 
through incorrigible impenitence, or its salvation 
through the liberation of every bondman, and obe- 
dience to the Higher Law. Have they forgotten, by 
some inexplicable loss of memory, the long eventful 
history of that struggle—how, from the time that the 
first number of the Liberator made its ominous appear- 
ance, the Southern dealers in human flesh instinctive- 
ly clutched at every weapon their brutality could wield, 
and resorted to every device their villany could frame, 
in order to suppress all discussion of the question of 
slavery? These haughty oppressors had every thing 
on their side, excepting God and justice. The North 
was swarming with religious and political accomplices, 
who left nothing undone to prevent the spread of the 
new heresy. Abolitionism was every where fiercely 
denounced, and its advocates,—‘ like angels’ visits, 
few and far between,”—were universally ridiculed, 
insulted, ostracised. 





Mob violence became epidemic. 
No Anti-Slavery meeting could be held in any village 
or hamlet, however remote or obscure, without hostile 
demonstrations. You, my dear Thompson, knew by 
early experience and a memorable residence here, 
what trials and perils thronged in the pathway of the 
faithful advocate of the slave at that tumultuous period. 
But the struggle went on—every inch of ground be- 
ing as desperately contested by the minions of the 
slavocracy as was ever field of battle. Year after 
year, Abolitionism was hissed down, howled down, 
mobbed down, voted down, trodden down, but would 
not stay down. Over it the powers of hell could ex- 
ercise no control, and maintain no mastery. In every 
encounter, it grew stronger, and more assured of ulti- 
mate victory. In vain did the church excommunicate 
it, the pulpit anathematize it, the press calumniate and 
caricature it, the mob assail it; in vain were scoff, and 
sneer, and falsehood, and deception, and menace, and 
violence resorted to; in vain did wealth, and respecta- 
bility, and piety, and political demagoguism combine 
their ample means and mighty forces to crush it out of 
existence ; it was never defeated in argument, nor in- 
timidated by numbers, nor compelled to relinquish the 
ground on which it stood, because based upon reason, 
supported by justice, inspired by humanity, and guard- 
ed by an omnipotent arm. Steadily but surely, it has 
won its way from heart to heart, from fireside to fire- 
side, from city to city, from one extremity of the coun- 
try to the other, till it can no longer be safely trifled 
with or despised. All the while, naturally and inevi- 
tably, by the law of repulsion, the slave oligarchy have 
been growing more and more seditious, and rendered 
more and more uncomfortable in their relations to the 
North. At length, the vast moral change effected in 
public sentiment, through the Anti-Slavery movement, 
culminated at the ballot-box in a political triumph of 
the Free States on the territorial issue, by the election 
of Abraham Lincoln, the candidate of the Republican 
| party. This triumph indicated no wish or design to 
| interfere with slavery as already existing in the Slave 
States, or to repudiate any of the pro-slavery guaran- 
ties contained in the Constitution; but it showed a de- 
termination to allow no further territorial expansion of 
slavery, and for the first time entrusted the policy of 
| the government to the hands of the North. The po- 
| litical campaign was hotly contested; and I am confi- 
dent that there was not an English Abolitionist who 
did not regard its result as® triumph to the cause of 
freedom, and as indicating a hopeful and progressive 
state of things in the United States. Certainly, the 
Southern lords of the lash looked upon it as a most dis- 
astrous defeat ; it filled them with rage and despair ; it 
proclaimed that the day of their tyrannical dominion 
was ended ; it drove them to open rebellion. 





By their own recorded declarations, they would 
have seceded just as promptly if John C. Fremont had 
been elected four years previous; for their motto has 
always been to “rule or ruin.” They would have 
broken up the Union at any period, from George Wash- 
ington down to Abraham Lincoln, if there had then 
been the same relative growth of Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment as now. In short, they came into the Union 
only to play the part of masters and overseers, not only 
to their slaves, but to the whole country. They cared 
nothing for a republican form of government, provided 
they could be the governing party. Their usurpation 
being overthrown, and despairing of ever reéstablish- 
ing it, they have gone out like the unclean spirits of 
old, but not without rensing the body. 

Is not this a hopeful state of things? Is it to be re- 
garded as a very slight or a very dubious matter by 
|any friend of the slave on either side of the Atlantic ? 
Granted that the North is still far from being up to the 
true Anti-Slavery standard ; that the Goygrnment still 
hesitates to strike the one decisive blow, which it may 
lawfully give, to crush the rebellion and terminate the 
war, without returning evil for evil; thata fugitive 
| slave fs occasionally sent back from the camp by an 
upstart officer ; that there is danger of future compro- 
mises, as the federal forces march on to victory. 
Nevertheless, the fact stands “open and palpable as a 
mountain,” that it is owing to the increasing strength 
and general prevalence of Anti-Slavery sentiment at 
the North, that these slaveholding conspirators have 
seceded in hot haste, declaring that with them endur- 
ance has passed its bounds, and they will never again 
consent to be in the same Union with the people of the 
Free States. Are we,.as Abolitionists, never to recog- 
nize that we have made any progress, because we have 
not yet effected all that we have been so long strug- 
gling to accomplish? For one, I am disposed to shout 
and sing, “Glory! Halleluia!” And when it is re- 





events.—Boeston Courier. [Spite and nonsense !] 


proachfully said by the enemics of freedom, that, had 





it not been for the Abolition agitation, there would 
have been no secession, I accept the statement as & 
splendid tribute to the power of truth, the majesty of 
justice, and the advancement of the age. Of course, 
if there had been no slaveholders in the land, there 
would have been no Abolitionists—no pro-slavery 
mobs—no civil war—no dissolution of the Union—but 
freedom, peace, prosperity and happiness would have 
been the inheritance of the people from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Let the responsibility rest and the re- 
tribution fall on the heads of the oppressors ! 
Yours, for the jubilee, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Grorce Tompson, Esq. 


_ 


—_ 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC MEETING. 


Last evening, a public meeting of citizens of New 
York was to have been held, and undoubtedly was 
held, in the Cooper Institute, in response to the fol- 
lowing inspiring invitation :— 


All citizens of New York who rejoice in the down- 
fall of treason, and are in favor of sustaining the national 
government in the most energetic exercise of all the 
rights and powers of war, in the prosecution of its pur- 
pose to destroy the cause of such treason, and to recover 
the territory heretofore occupied by certain States, re- 
cently overturned and wholly subverted, as members 
of the Federa] Union, by a hostile and traitorous pow- 
er, calling itself ‘The Confederate States’; and all 
who concur in the conviction that said traitorous 
power, instead of achieving the destruction of the na- 
tion, has thereby only destroyed slavery, and that it 
is now the sacred duty of the National Government, 
as the only means of securing permanent peace, na- 
tional unity and well-being, to provide against its res- 
toration, and to establish in said territories democratic 
institutions, founded upon the principles of the Great 
Declaration, “that all men are created equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” are re- 
quested to méet at the Cooper Institute, on the 6th 
day of March inst., at 8 o’clock, P. M., to express to 
the President and Congress their views as to the 
measures proper to be adopted in the existing emer- 
gency.” 

Appended to this Call are the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, acting as a committee of arrange- 
ments :-— 





Wm. Curtis Noyes, 
Park Godwin, 

J. W. Edmonds, 
Edgar Ketchum, 
Charles L. Brace, 
Rev. E. Thomson, 
A. W. Morgan, 
Andrew Bowdin, 
Dr. R. T. Hallock, 
Sigismund Lasar, 
Richard Warren, 
Horace Greeley, 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
Edward Gilbert, 
Charles T. Rodgers, 
George Bancroft, Samuel Wilde, 
Erastus D. Culver, H. A. Hart, M. D., 
George B. Cheever, D.D., Rev. Nathan Brown, 
Wm. C. Russell, Adon Smith, 

S. S. Jocelyn, Rev. John Duer, 
Theodore Tilton, Thomas L. Thornell, 
Samuel E. Lyon, Oliver Johnson, 
James Wiggins, George Wm. Curtis. 
Alexander Wilder, ' 


We were kindly invited to be present, and to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. It would be well worth a 
trip to New York to attend such a gathering for such 
a purpose. [See our letter to Col. McKaye, in the 
next column. | 


James McKaye, 
Charles Gould, 
Robert L. Darragh, 
William Goodell, 
Rev. 8. R. Davis, 
Dexter Fairbank, 
Rev. Mansfield French, 
David Magie, 

Cephas Brainerd, 
John T. Wilson, 
James Freeland, 
Charles Butler, 

Peter Cooper, 

Rev. J. R. W. Sloane, 
J. E. Ambrose, 


———- 





Tue Epvucationat Commission. We are sure 
that all our subscribers will read with lively interest 
the Address to the Public which we publish in another 


AND DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Bostox, March 4, 1862. 
Cou. James McKare: 
Dear S1r,—I feel honored by the invitation which 
has been extended to me, in behalf of the Committee 
of Arrangements, to be present at a public meeting 
to be held at the Cooper Institute, in New York, on 
Thursday evening next. Other engagements. will 
prevent my attendance, except in spirit. Most heart- 
ily do I subscribe to the statement in your call, that 
the “hostile and traitorous power, calling itself ‘ The 
Confederate States,’ instead of achieving the destruc- 
tion of the nation, has thereby only destroyed slavery ; 
and that it is now the sacred duty of the National 
Government, as the only means of securing perma- 
nent peace, national unity and well-being, to provide 
against its restoration.” Whoever else may have 
the folly or hardihood to do so, the Southern traitors 
themselves will not deny the validity of this state- 
ment. Inraising the standard of rebellion, they vol- 
untarily and defiantly assumed all the responsibilities 
of their perfidious act, and declared themselves ready 
and eager to meet all its consequences, whether ex- 
tending to the confiscation of their property, the 
emancipation of their slaves, the outlawry of their 
persons, or the forfeiture of their lives. Whatever 
claims they once had upon the Constitution, as loyal 
citizens of the United States, ceased the first moment 
they declared themselves out of the Union, set up 
their hostile confederacy, and made war upon the 
Government. The punishment of treason is death. 
Death is the extinction of all constitutional rights. 
In such a case, the power of the Government, in the 
exercise of its legitimate functions, is absolute ; and, 
surely, it is not for those who have halters around 
their necks to call it in question. It is now the glori- 
ous prerogative of the Government to “ create a soul 
under the ribs of death,” by proclaiming liberty to 
every bondman at the South, and by establishing 
upon her soil “democratic institutions founded on 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence.” 
In view of their recent staggering defeats, the 
Southern traitors will not deny that they have failed 
to destroy the Republic; or that, solely to guard and 
perpetuate slavery and slave institptions, they have 
plunged the country into all the horrors of civil war ; 
and, therefore, that the abolition of slavery is “the 
only means of securing permanent peace and national 
unity.” They instinctively perceive and frankly 
avow, that there is an “ irrepressible conflict” between 
liberty and slavery, free institutions and slave institu- 
tions; and they are consistently carrying out their 
anti-republican doctrines. Fearful as is the guilt they 
have incurred, I hold that they are to be far less ab- 
horred than those at the North, who, under the mask 
of loyalty, are for treasonable ends denying to the 
Government the right to remove the source of the 
rebellion, and to uproot the cause of all our national 
troubles. I prefer the Charleston Mercury to the 
New York Journal of Commerce, the Richmond En- 
quirer to the New York Herald, the Norfolk Day- 
Book to the Boston Courier. Give us the devil, “ go- 
ing about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour,” rather than the devil in the garb of “an an- 
gel of light,” trying to deceive even the very elect! 
Over the so-called “‘ Confederate States,” ever since 
his inauguration, President Lincoln has been as una- 
ble to exercise governmental jurisdiction as over China 
or Japan. They have rendered it impossible for any 
officer of the Government to exist, or any law of the 
land to be enforced, within their limits, They have 





column, in behalf of the Educational Commission late- 
ly organized in Boston, under the most promising au- 
spices, for the education and moral training of the lib- 
erated bondmen and bondwomen at Port Royal. Ap- 
pended to it is precisely the information which those 
who are writing to us on the subject desire to obtain. 
The names of the officers, and of the members of the 
various committees, with their special functions, are 
given, so that all inquiries may be intelligently ad- 
dressed. The chairman of the committee on teach- 
ers is George B. Emerson, Esq. On Monday last, a 


large number of instructors and assistants sailed in | 
the steamer Atlantic from New York to Port Royal. | 
All of them were required to take the oath of alle- 
What a missionary field is opening in be- | 


giance. 
nighted Carolina! And how naturally educational 
effort follows emancipation ! 

Of course, the efficiency and usefulness of the Ed- 
ucational Commission will depend very much on the 
amount voluntarily contributed by the benevolent to 
its funds. Let that amount be large, and promptly 
supplied. ey ee Mee 

1g" Dr. Tyng, the venerable Rector of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church, in New York, delivered an address, 
not long since, in the Church of the Puritans, intro- 
ductory to a concert by the Hutchinson Family for the 
benefit of the daughters of soldiers slain or disabled in 
the present war. The reporter of the Zribune says :— 


“He closed by welcoming the Hutchinson Family, 
who had left their mountain home to come down 
among the people, and cheer them with the gladsome 
songs of Freedom. There were plages where such 
strains could not be echoed, but the time had come 
when, throughout the loyal North, they could sing the 
strongest words in behalf of Right and in rebuke of 
Wrong. Even there (in the Church of the Puritans), 
old conservatives like himself could not help feeling 
free to speak an honest word for liberty. Somehow, 
the atmosphere of that church was infectious (ap- 
plause), and before the people would know it, they 
would be all standing and working in glorious har- 
mony with the indefatigable William Lloyd Garrison, 
and then they would wonder why they had stood so 
long anywhere else. As for himself, he was resolved 
to stand by that cause which sought to sweep away 
every obstruction to the preper development of Re- 
publican Freedom in this nation.” (Applause.) 
— > 

2@> A late Southern paper, the Cowrier, published 
at Bowling Green, recently the head-quarters of the 
rebel army in Kentucky, insolently said :— 





“When we have independence, and shall grant free 
trade to our former oppressors, then will come the 
proud hour of the final and complete triumph of the 
South. Look at the map of America, and see how 
we tear from the vitals of the old Union nearly all 
that is valuable. 
the new continent—the true seat of all constitutional 
government and republican liberty—Aolding in servile 
dependence our former oppressors! We will hold their 
very means of living in our hands. Lower our tariff, 
and they will sink—raise it, and they will lick the dust 
beneath our feet. Then we will hold them in bonds to 
keep the peace, fo catch our slaves, to bend before our 
word, the dependents and feudatories of the TRUE MEN 
of America. At every session they will fill the lob- 
bies of our Congress with committees to beg for mercy 
in the adjustment of the details of our tariff—begging 
for the bread which we will give to them, because we 
love mankind. (!) At each returning session of our 
Congress, you will see them fawning around the throne 
they will acknowledge, returning to us our fugitives, and 
in every way endeavoring to propitiate the people 
they so insolently attempted, in the old Union, to en- 
slave—the last instance in history of the ‘members 
rebelling against the belly.’” 


=> 


West Campripeer, March 2, 1862. 
Bro. Garrison: E. H. Heywood, Esq., spoke 
very interestingly and eloquently here last evening, 
in the Unitarian church, on “ The Cause and Cure of 
the War.” A large audience was in attendance, and 
listened with deep interest to his remarks ; and while 
he had the sympathy of most of his audience, the few 
who dissented from him were quite won by his calm, 
candid course, and confessed that there was “‘ more 
in that side of the case than they had thought.” 
Mr. H. has such a sweet and happy way of saying 
strong things, that he disarms prejudice, and half 
converts an opponent before he knows it. His lec- 
ture convinced some people here that denunciation is 
not necessarily connected with Anti-Slavery ; that Jus- 
tice and Humanity can be advocated without shock- 
ing the good sense and taste of a cultivated congrega- 
tion. 
I will not attempt a report of the lecture, but con- 
clude with the hope that Mr. Heywood will have 
as many calls to repeat it in our cities and towns as he 
can respond to, satisfied that it will help forward the 
good cause. 
Very truly yours, 





We then will be seated on the throne of 


trampled upon the national flag, made the slightest 
| manifestation of loyalty to the Union perilous to life, 
| exhibited entire unanimity of sentiment in their trea- 
| sonable designs, and as thoroughly ignored all consti- 
| tutional relations and obligations as though no such 
instrument as the Constitution of the United States 
| had ever been heard of. Nor, to this hour, is their 
| position changed one hair’s breadth. Hitherto they 
| have acted under a temporary provisional arrange- 
| ment; now they are acting under a recognized Con- 
| stitution, designed to be permanent, and have duly 
inaugurated a President, with all the machinery of 
independent government. Their treason is now or- 
ganized and consolidated rebellion, compelling obedi- 
ence toits bloody decrees in the name of law and 
order, and by virtue of constitutional authority. Their 
| avowal is still one of undying hostility to that Union 
which they once professed to adore, and to that Con- 
| stitution which they formerly lauded as the perfec- 
tion of human reason, the bulwark of national securi- 
ty, the ark of civil and religious liberty. Their voice 
is still for war—fierce, revengeful, sanguinary, fratri- 
cidal war—‘“‘ war to the knife, and the knife to the 
| hilt.” They have left nothing undone to destroy the 
| Government, to paralyze every branch of industry, 
to jeopard the safety of peaceful and prosperous 
| commerce, to throw upon the shoulders of the loyal 
| North a crushing weight of debt and taxation, to fill 
| the land with lamentation andgasey*nnd to redden 
| the soil with blood. Thus they have forfeited all 
| rights and immunities ; they have brought upon them- 
| selves all the tremendous penalties of treason; they 
| have challenged the Government to mortal combat, 
land staked every thing upon the issue. Not one 
of their Northern abettors is so audacious as to deny 
the right of the Government, under these circum- 
stances, to confiscate their property to the fullest ex- 
tent—property in houses and lands, in ships and goods, 
in cattle and swine—property recognized as legitimate 
throughout the world, and in all ages; but when it is 
| proposed to include slave property also, which is based 
upon robbery and oppression, and therefore has no 
rightful existence in this or in any other land, then a 
hue-and-cry is instantly raised, in the name of the 
Constitution, against the exercise of this right, as 
though it were a sacrilegious act! Is not this palpa- 
ble complicity with the Southern traitors, and ought it 
not to excite universal indignation and abhorrence ? 
It is a vicious rejection of the law of nations for the 
basest purposes, and a practical betrayal of the Gov- 
ernment itself. But it needs no other answer than 
is contained in the following truthful declaration of 
John Quincy Adams :—“ From the instant that the 
slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, civil, 
servile or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institu- 
tion of slavery, in every way in which it can be interfered 
with. . . Not only the President of the United 
States, but the Commander of the Army, has power 
to order the universal emancipation of the slaves.’ 

The Government, then, being clothed with this 
power, and refusing to wield it, is to be held as respon- 
sible for the continuance of slavery as though it had 
just created the system, and reduced four millions of 
the people to the condition of chattels. It occupies 
to the slave population the position which Pharaoh 
did to the children of Israel in Egypt. It can “let 
the people go,” and blow the trump of jubilee through- 
out the land; and not to do so is to evince infatuation 
and to court destruction. Every hour that it delays 
is pregnant with future judgments,—symbolized by 
the plagues of frogs and lice, of fire and hail, of lo- 
custs and darkness, the murrain of beasts, and the 
slain of the first-born in the old Egyptian kingdom. 
Every hour that it delays, it is to be held responsible 
for a fearfully criminal waste of life and treasure, and 
for the needless prolongation of a rebellion more des- 
perate in spirit and design than any to be found in the 
annals of the world. It has now an opportunity to 
strike a blow for justice, humanity, freedom, the 
rights o¢ mankind, and to terminate the most dreadful 
system of oppression that ever cursed the earth, that 
has never been equalled in beneficence and glory. To 
allow this opportunity to pass unimproved, no matter 
on what pretence, will be such comprehensive iniquity 
as only He can measure and punish whose command 
is, “ Execute judgment in the morning, and deliver 
him that is spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, 
lest my fury go out like fire, and burn that none can 
quench it, because of the evil of your doings.” 

Let the will of God be done, and let all the people 
say, Amen! Yours, to break every yoke, 





Cc. 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
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LOYAL NEGRO WHIPPED 19 pray, 


The following letter is taken from the x 
Times. Yt bears every mark of authonr ” 0 
should be published in every newspaper 4) uy 
the country and the civilized world. «° R 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” The al 
cruelties of the slaveholders in the rebe| “ho 
be held up to the reprobation of manking. W, 
Northern States have any fellowship wit) ey, | 
tem, the natural fruits of which are cruelty a.) 
der? Will England, that boasts of its /} = fe 
Act, have any alfiance with men-steak Pap 
slayers, who shed innocent blood? [er tl ‘ ‘ a fo 
voice of free people, everywhere, say, “() , 
| come not thou into their secret; unto their geo, 
| mine honor, be not thou united.”” And y | ~ “ 
| said of American military officers, who offivi. 
| man bloodhounds in delivering up loyal s| ae 
rebel masters? They are a disgrace to 4) 
| the country, and to human nature! Instead 
| permitted to wear a sword, or be decoy 
epaulette, should not Government cashiey 
| so offending— 
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* And put in every honest hand a whi; 
To lash the rascal naked thro’ the worlds 


A letter from General Hooker’s division, dgtea 3... 
uary 10th, says :— ie 

“One of the most cruel and atrocious deeds of , 
| barbarous slave-master was perpetrated by one « 
| uel Cox, living five miles below Port Tobaceo 
said to be an ex-State representative, a returned, 
| the captain of a cavalry company organized ; 
| rebel army, but disbanded by the rebel troops. » 
F anegerse trader. Wien Col. Dwight of the } : 
| sior Brigade scoured that portion of the country y 
| his regiment, Jack Scroggins, a slave, r¢ present 
| the Colonel, that Cox and his confederates had ¢, . 
ted a large amount of ammunition and arms: and » 
|enough, these arms and ammunition were foy, 
| Cox’s house, and in an adjoining marsh. ‘The » ’ 
| ment moved down to its present encampment ales, 
| Hilltop. Jack joined them, and this was about eloyss 
| miles from his home. Cox dared to lay claim to hic 
| slave, and under the promise that he would not hy, 
the slave, he was surrendered up to him ; but not we 
| out difficulty, for the men protested and forcibly py. 
| cued him, when an officer rode up, and declared 
| would shoot the first man that again interfered wiy 
ithe master: and thus was this man returned to bo 
| dage, by an officer of the United States army. Sy 
was the reward of distinguished loyalty! ~ 

Cox, the cursed fiend, tied the man to his horse, ani 
rode at a rapid rate, the poor slave running to keep y 
| behind him. When he left the regiment, he had op, 
pair of good shoes, but when he reached his master, 
| house his shoes were gone, and his bleeding feet wer 
| found to be bursting open from coming in contact wi) 
pebbles and stones. He had been dragged elevey 

They arrived hog 


» Wh 


rT 


j 
| 


| miles behind his master’s horse ! 
|in the evening about eleven o'clock, on Friday. | 
tied him to a tree, and called his overseer, Frankiy 
| Roby, and a man by the name of John Robins 
| They commenced whipping him about 12 o'clock, and 
| whipped him until 3 o’clock, three hours, taking tur 
| with the whip—when one was tired and breathless, 
another would take the lash. 
| The only words he uttered, up te 2 o'clock, wer 
| ‘I shall not live after this.’ ‘Oh, no, you rascal, } 
| tend to kill you,’ said Cox. ‘Mr. Cox,’ said Robi 
son, ‘he is dying.’ ‘No, he is not; he is stout-heart 
led, and able-bodied ; he can stand as much more 
| However, give me the whip; let his blood be upon my 
| head,’ replied Cox. The lash was then applied un 
| about two hours before day. About 3 o'clock he was 
}cut down, and sank to the earth insensible. He had 
| on a new cotton shirt when they began to whip hin 
j and when they were done, there was nothing left of it 
| but the eollar-bands and wristbands. Then commenced 
| the rubbing down to bring back sensibility, but all 
| mo avail. ‘Their unfortunate victim breathed his last 
| before sundown on Saturday evening. ‘Thus perished 
| a loyal negro at the hands of a traitor.” 


The foregoing story, I regret to say, is intrinsically 


; probable. Just such eruelty is to be expected of a 


slaveholder, under the cireumstanees mentioned, and 
| just such unspeakable baseness is to be expected of 
| many officers of our army and functionaries of our 
| government. I have seen the same narrative in some 
other paper, perhaps the Tribune, but I have clipped 
| the above from the American D/issionary of this month, 
| for the sake of the just comments prefixed to it. But 
| I wish to add, that the narrator should have told us 
| two things more. Was it Col. Dwight (of the Exce 
sior Brigade) who delivered up a slave who had giver 
age decisive proof of loyalty, to a rebel slaveholder, 
Yon his promise that he would not harm the slave? 
And who was the officer that, when the humaner so! 
|diers were helping their fellow patriot, came up and 
| interposed his authority im aid of the rebel and against 
| the loyalist? These two things should be known, and 
| it is to be hoped that the original reporter, or som 
|other, will give these two names the public infamy 
which they deserve. 

So greatly has the moral sense of Americans gen- 


erally been depraved—a result mevitable to those who 
tolerate slavery as well as to those whe actively main 
| tain it—that very few people will recognize the fact 
| that each of these officers of the F-reelsier Brigade 

both he who first made the surrender and he who « 

| forced it, was guilty of a crime far worse than an or 
| dinary murder; a crime that should cover him with 
| infamy, and make him ashamed, henceforth, to look 
| into the face of a decent man or woman. But every 
| upholder of the Government, and opposer of the rm 

| bellion, ought to see that conduct like this is the worst 
| sort of aid and comfort fo the enc my, and the worst sort 


| of discouragement to those who, while wishing to assist 
¢ to assist 


the Federal army,are at the same time most a/ 
What sort of Gen 


| it by information and otherwise. 
| eral is he who hangs a deserter from the enemy alter 
his intentions have been proved good, and his informa 

| tion true ? 
| General Hooker’s Division, have committed a worst 
| folly, a more outrageous act of disloyalty, thap this 


Brigade, m 


Two officers of the Excelsior 


Setting aside their baseness as men, looking away from 
|the moral aspect of their conduct, and considering 
them as U. S. officers merely, the very least penalty 
|they should suffer would be to be stripped of their 
| uniforms, and drummed out of camp in presence 0! 
|the whole regiment. Meanwhile, let us ‘ave ( 
kK. W. 


namecs.—C. 
-_ 


THE QUESTION OF THE WAR. 


Has the Federal Government a Constitutional right ¢ 


enslave those whom their enslavers have set free? 


Boston, Feb. 25, 1862 
Dear Garrisox: The question now pending be 
fore the nation, as to the relations of the Federal 
Has Congress or the 





i : “6 
Government to slavery, is not, 
. 


| President a constitutional and legal right to abolish 
| slavery in the rebel States—but, Has the Govern 


| ment a constitutional right to re-enslave those whom 
| their former masters have set free ? 

When South Carolina adopted the Act of Secession, 
she adopted an Act of Emancipation to every slave 
in her borders. The Act of Secession was an Act ol 
Abolition. The Act that took the State out of the 
Union, constitutionally and legally took every glav 
out of slavery. Every slave in every rebel State is, 
before the laws and Constitution of the United States, as 
free as Jeff. Davis or Abraham Lincoln. 

Has the Federal Government a constitulional rig 
enslave them? Send this question bome to every heart 
and every head. NO! is my answer. That Gov- 
ernment has no more right to re-enslave those whom 
their pretended owners have set ‘free, than to go to 
Africa, and seize and enslave her children. the 
Act of their former enslavers, every slave, in every 
rebel State, is declared forever free. Every chain and 
fetter was broken by the Act of Secession. A traitor 
can have no rights under the government which be 
is warring to overthrow. 

Shall Congress claim and exercise the constitution- 
al right to reduce these freed men, women and chil- 
dren to chattel slavery ¢ The war is not for Abolition ; 
for, in the rebel States, there is no slavery to abolish ; 
but are we fighting to re-enslave those whom theit 
enslavers had set free ? 

Be THIS THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
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ht to re 


By 


Yours, 


“Tue Putrit axnp Rostrum.” We call the at 
tention of the friends of freedom universally to the 
advertisement, in another column, of this interesting 
Serial of Sermons, Orations, Popular Lectures, = 
The numbers already printed deserve the widest cir 
culation, especially those containing the speeches of 





Hon. M. D. Conway, Wendell Phillips, Xc. 
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M. ARCH < 


THE PEOPLE. 


‘.y not be inappropriate for one, who has made 
‘nmon and perhaps indiscriminate use of the 
wyle, to attempt an explanation of the idea in- 

dt be conveyed by it. This was suggested by 

+» an able and eloquent lecture upon that sub- 
Ntev. E. H. Chapin, of New York. The term 

). caid, represented nothing tangible or defi- 

‘ we times the synonym of the grossest crimes 
f the highest virtues. Thence it followed 
shat the POT ilar phrase, Vor populi vor Dei, was far too 
onvey a literal truth. In attempting to 
winion of its real and most compre- 

: although perfectly clear in my own 


wnt 

aning, * 
tanuible truth it was capable neither of 
angibl 


r any definite signification. Not long since, 


roe upon this subject, a gentleman ob- 
It was the people who crucified our Savior: 
vou reconcile that?” No, said I, it was not 

Satie! it was the rabble ; there was no such ele- 
in those days. It was an unpre- 


oughtless answer, but it was an 


is the people 
hans a tl 
itated, perhaps ¢ 
promptu definition of what 1 understand by the 
nprom} 


I it. Itis the calm, rational sense of the 
term as 1 us t th . : 
dual as distinguished from the excited passions 
individual as distiingt ran ; 

} indices that prevail in times of un- 
1 flamed prejuai 

ppression or misguided zeal; the ¢ nlightened 
i Op i ; ae 
rather than the bigotry and superstition 
and religious fanaticism. In 


, from ignorance 
there has been very tittle 


with this theory, 


» for the normal development of this ele- 


| 




















When, some fifteen years after, George Thompson 
was silenced within the walls of Faneuil Hall by the 


mental and spiritual faculties. Proceeding thus, with 
| due regard to their circumstances and capacities, not 


same interest summoning to its aid the renegades of , ignoring their present unfitness, but honestly striving 


all ranks, the heart of the Commonwealth enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed him to her midst. In the ever memo- 
rable winter of 1861, when the stillness of a New 


England Sabbath was invaded by the reappearance of 


the same element under the imposing pomp of a 


| to remove their disabilities, we must do our best to 
| prepare them or their posterity to enter into all the 
| privileges and blessings of an advanced civilization. 

We may hope and aspire to do for these step-chil- 
| dren of nature all that their masters have failed to do, 


mayoralty at its head, with the concealed purpose of | but we must certainly begin by doing what their mas- 


assassinating Wendell Phillips if it had dared, the 
clock was already sounding the hour when the devil 
had gone the length of his chain, and the eve of the peo- 
ple’s uprising to settle scores with the aristocracy in 
broadcloth and its ever concomitant ally, the rabble of 
the streets. 

It was neither the rashness of John Brown on the 
one side, nor the utter corruption of the North on the 
other, which began and carried out the plot that 
involved the sacrifice of himself and his no less no- 
ble coadjutors. It was the organic sin baptized into 
our national existence at its birth which had bound 
us in chains of adamant to be the scavengers of the 
South, and resistance would have been then, as now, 
the prelude to a civil war, as his resistance to its fun- 
damental laws was the precursor of his own martyr- 
dom. He carried with him the sympathy of the peo- 
ple, and to-day witnesses his glorious resurrection, 
shaking the four corners of the earth. Whatever 
may be the conditions of this Union as a consequence 
of the victories now perching on our banners, in view 
of which every Abolitionist must needs tremble at the 
well-grounded fear that the end of the war may not wit- 





» the great drama of the workl'shistory. Yet, 
| ‘is nothing new under the sun, there have | 
nochs in all ages when this latent, reserved | 
cent forth a clear and distinct utterance in | 


eee tof the greatest political convulsions, at which 
thrones have trembled, and kings have been compelled | 
. ft n to the eternal principles of human rights. 

he most depraved and degraded individual, | 
we sometimes see occasional gleams of inspiration and 
on worthy of a noble nature, so in this vague, | 
fickle stratum of society possessing neither form npr | 
« but universally recognized by the appella- 
m masses, signifying numbers, or the common 
we have known instances 


op] lenoting position, 
’ ven, in the midst of the greatest darkness and cor- 
ruption, the hiddea springs of human nature have sent | 
their gushing fountains of sensibilities and emotions 
that ally it to the divine, though obstructed in their 


grossest enormities that can result from 





flow by the 
t ingovernable passions consequent on ignorance 
and oppression 


Blackstone has laid it down as a law of human na- 


ture which governs society, that justice is so closely 
interwoven with the happiness of every individual, 
that self-interest requires obedience to its laws. Then 
it follows, as the highest happiness can be attained 


only in the most perfect freedom, the independence 


of the masses is the first thing to be gained. 


Thus all history is full of imperfect attempts at this, 





unwilling monarchs, not by methods we could endorse, | 


but by such means as the circumstances and intelli- | 

, » | 
The executions of | 
ai P | 
1., of Louis NX VI. and his Queen, though un- 


of the times afforded. 
( baries 
warranted by every principle of even legal justice, | 
were the outburst of the people’s indignation for the | 
recovery of their God-given rights, which had been | 
ruthlessly trampled down by the tyrants of the pre- | 

reigns; and as soon as the rigors of the sceptre | 
wore sufficiently relaxed to give breath to the stifled | 
ses, pent up like the raging fires of a voleano, | 


the reaction was terrific. | 
proportion te the diffusion of knowledge and the 
predominance ef ideas over brute force, we find this | 
clement assuming a more definite and exalted charac- | 
ter. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is to our own |} 
country we must look for the highest proof of this as- 


: for no where else have the people been al- 
lowed su 
part in political affairs. 

rhough at this juncture, presenting the most anoma- 
s aspect to the eyes of foreign nations, and involv- 


sertion 


| 
| 
| 
h free development, or to take such an active 


ing ourselves in such a strange commingling of oppo- 

interests as scareely to know where we do stand, | 
the free school system has been working its beneficent 
results among us, and the spirit of freedom, surround- 
el by the most adverse circunistances, has been grad- 
ually diffusing its leawen of righteousness, which is yet 
to exalt us as a nation unparalleled in history when the | 

if our purification are ended. 

then, at the formation of this govern- 


Beginning, 





nent, it was clearly the voice of the people that sla- 
very should not be recognized ; since only two of the | 
thirteen colonies stood out against the original draft of | 


netitution. It is true that the intelligent, hon- | 


est nv 


Passions 


tions of the majority yielded to the sordid | 
of the minority, following the short-sighted 


Policy which is the bane of all nations—the sacrifice 
“! a principle for the attainment of a present end. It 
is true that the Constitution once adopted, the people 
y implicit obedience to all its provisions, as they 
Piedyed themselves to do, by entering into that com- 
Pact. Lt is true that they have allowed the petty oli- 
furchy ot the Sottth to transcend the limits of that 





1 bind themselves in a thraldom, the like 
h existed not on the continent of Europe, where 
vople boasting of self-government submitted to 
‘gs aud indignities a king never dreamed of im- 
Posing 

its Det th 





¢ first time the base passions of a partisan 
gained unlimited centrol by working on | 
of the majority. Then, again, the people | 
have been ¢ mstantly duped and betrayed by their rep- | 
ve leaders, who have a fearful responsibility 
win this matter. 
Mr. Fostor says itis a misapplication of terms te | 

wid the government with the administration, 

the former represents the peoply directly in 


Neress assembled, 


In one sense it does, and in 
There is a difference between 
rganized mass, which is, preperly speaking, 
constructive element, and the organizing force of 
uislative department. It is said that when or- 
2 freedom parts with a portion of 
#00 @ man aceepts an office under the Gov- 
nt, he pledges himself to observe all its re- 
ements, and is no longer the independent unit, 
out his own individual convictions. If his 
heuts change on any question therein concerned, 
‘St resign his office before he can consistently 
The same is true of the’ 
The ministry and representative members 

“ ©Xpositors of the creed and tenets of their re- 
‘euuzations, to which the great body of the 
their indiscriminate assent, regardless and 
"Ignorant of the true position in which 


thus pla 
= & 


aced, relative to the vital questions 


rat lo 8 not 


un 





mzation begins, 


self, WW 
pact 


(em expression. 


AY af a3 
v ar 
ag 
\ 
ie “0 constituted the human soul, that the 
' 1 Of a truth and the ability to appreciate a 
@ are not dependent on opportunities for cul- 
= hae, the common birthright of all. Only 
_,. an individual has the ready gift to ar- 
_—— thoughts in a systematic form of expression, 
is pen or in easy flow of speech; but the 
Mi € ver ready to give their unerring verdict 
__. Merit or demerit of such productions. 
‘ t _ be an insult te the humanity of any age 
: that the Fugitive Slave Law was the voice of 
‘aa _— let it remain as the sad memento 
phic cred intellect and demoralization of one 
“4 & Victim not only to the temptations of office, 
’ to that heaviest scourge of all nations, love 
a Osage cup; and in his fall his power for evil was 
. oe to the strong hold his remarkable quali- 
How Pats him upon the affections of the people. 
a "oston, the far-famed city of mobs, repre- 
~ © Intelligent convictions of the people, let the 
co Wn Ret Year tetity. So far back ae 1835, 
Re his te a Garrison was secreted in a jail to 
ing her hea; (for which let Massachusetts forever 
; i tead in shame when it is spoken,) it was a 
Droadcloth, representing the commercial inter: 


ch dragged him through the streets of Boston. 
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ness the end of slavery, it is upon the leaders the fear- 
ful responsibility must rest. Should emancipation be 
declared to-day, even, it is at their door lies the im- 
mense loss of life and treasure, to have prevented 
which required no violation of the provisions of the 
Constitution. Of course, we Abolitionists know how 
the whole war might have been avoided ; but in 
judging for the people, we must assume their stand- 


point. Were it not for confounding the distinctions | 


of vice and virtue, it might be said that the North had 
been more than conscientiously observant of the con- 
stitutional rights of the South, and, consequently, it 
was too much to expect that she should strike out of 
at the 
carefully guarding. 
ever, demanded it. 
Perhaps it is owing to my intensely conservative 


first blow what she had been so 
Justice and expediency, how- 


existence 


temperament that makes me confess to some degree of 
respect for John Bull. It is not strange to me that 
England should become warped and prejudiced to- 
wards us in view of our whole existence 
tion, and the absurd position we must now present 
to the eyes of a stranger. Suppose the principality 
of Wales should set itself up as an independent oli- 
garchy, presuming te dictate terms to the rest of 
Great Britain, to which no resistance should be made, 
would we have any respect for the English Gov- 
ernment? Should one of its members of Parliament 
strike down the Earl of Shaftesbury, or John Bright, 
for words spoken in debate upon the floor of the 
Hlouse of Commons, and no reparation be demand- 
ed, or apology offered, should we not say that it 
had lost all self-respect, or else it had not strength to | 
defend itself? We stand in that light to-day. Al- | 


as a na- | 


| ters did not and could not omit. Whatever uncer- 


tainty may rest upon the future of these negroes, the 
|duty of the present hour is plain. So far as is re- 
quired, we must first make provision for their imme- 
diate bodily wants, and preside over their labor, re- 
| garding it, however, as a condition indispensable to 
| their civilization that they should, as soon as possible, 
be made to take care of themselves: we must also 
enforce order and justice , we must begin at once the 
work of intellectual and religious instruction. 
| Our second duty is to explore and survey the field 
| before us. Weare to study a momentous question, 
involving, sooner or later, the rights and happiness of 
millions. Providence has accorded to us the most fa- 
| vorable opportunities ; it has, as it were, given out to 
us the problem under the easiest conditions. We 
have at Port Royal a few thousands of blacks (proba- 
bly very good specimens of the kind) on their own 
ground, engaged in their customary employments, 
with their usual ineans of living, in a society by 
| themselves, unmolested by the prejudice, jealousy, 
| and conflicting interests of a surrounding white pop- 
ulation, and under the protection of the sovereign 
As a matter of pure curiosity, the problem 
| how a happy community may be made out of these 
| unfortunate beings is intensely interesting; as im- 
posed upon us by common humanity, and by our con- 
nection with a Government that has protected slave- 
ry, itis a problem we cannot decline to take up with- 
‘out confessing ourselves either hard of heart, or 
mere sentimentalists and hypocrites. Finally, as 
opening possibly a way to solve the most difficult 
problem submitted to our people, this inquiry is un- 
speakably exciting and important. 
| For the purposes above hinted at, an association has 
| been formed in Boston, under the name of Tug Epu- 
CATIONAL Comyission, which proposes, under the 
patronage and as an auxiliary of the Government, to 
undertake the care and education of the negroes now 
jin the custody and protection of the United States. 
| It is hoped that by means of this association, an inter- 
‘est will be awakened in the whole subject of our du- 
| ties towards the African race in America. It is hoped 
| that the operations of the Society will be so conducted 
as not to be embarrassed by political differences, and 
| that in the prosecution of its objects, a sterling phi- 
|lanthropy, a warm zeal for the rights of one party, 
and a deep conviction of the duty of the other, will 
not be disjoined from patience and moderation, justice 
| and wisdom. 
Henry I. Bownitcu, 112 Boylston st., Boston. 
Samvurv Canor, Jr., 11 Park Square, Boston. 
Francis J. Curry, Cambridge. 
Anna Lorine, 382 Derne street, Boston. 
Eviten Jackson, 2 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


| power. 





Tue Epucationat Commission, was founded the 
7th of February, 1862, and was organized by the 


though the stride from James Buchanan to Abra- | choice of the following officers :— 


ham Lincoln was as great as could reasonably be ex- | 


President—Uis Excellency John A. Andrew, Gov- 


pected, and we understand how, in the chain of | ernor of the Commonwealth. 


events, all these contradictions and absurdities occur, | 


the English people. As a government, we stand pre- 


Vice Presidents—Rev. Jacob M. Manning, Rey. Ed- 


others may not be able to do it,—I mean the mass of | ward BE. Hale. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Rev. T. 


B. Thayer, Rev. J. W. Parker, D.D., Rev. James 


cisely to-day where we did in the palmiest days of | Freeman Clarke, Hon. Jacob Sleeper, Dr. Robert W. 


Pierce and Buchanan. The positive vice of the South 
has arrayed against it the negative virtue of the 


North. That is all that can be said in defence of gen- 


eral principles, and that is as far as an aristocratic | 


government will dare to go in search of morality. 


Hooper. 
| Treasurer—Mr. William Endicott, Jr. 
| Secretary—Mr. Edward Atkinson. 
Committee on Teachers—Mr. George B. Emerson, Dr. 


| LeBaron Russell, Mr. Loring Lothrop, Rev. Charles 


Reverse the picture. Suppose the question of | ¥, Barnard, Mrs. Anna Lowell, Miss Hannah Steven- 


universal suffrage was the exciting theme of the Brit- | 
ish public, and that the nobility, fearing the waning | 
of power from their own hands, had _ risen in rebel- | 
lion against the Queen and the constitutional party, | 
because a new ministry had been appointed more fa- 
vorable to the interests of the people. She and her 
cabinet, desiring to gain the favor of the nobles, ig- 
nore all mention of the real question at issue, and | 
will not even permit Ireland to help put down the re- | 
bellion. Very likely,. America would affect net to | 
know what they were fighting for, and would be wait- | 
ing to see on which side the almighty dollar is most | 
likely to chink, before sympathizing with either side. 

Let me not be misuuderstood as defending England. | 
I do not think any of us are capable of impartial | 
judgment on either side, but let not America think | 
to shield herself from the world’s scorn till she has 

brought forth fruits meet for repentance. 

Worcester. 


S. E. W. 

Fe a te ssatainde | 
ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIO 
BY THE | 
Committee on Correspondence of the Educational | 
Commission. 

The condition of the negroes who, in one way or 
another, have passed from the control of masters en- 
gaged in rebellion against the Government, and are | 
now under the protection of the United States, col- | 
lected in large bodies near several of the principal 
military centres, demands prompt and serious atten- 
tion. It is well known that the public authorities, 
soon after the capture of Port Boyal, humanely de- 
puted an Agent to look after the interests of the thou- | 
sands of slaves who, by the flight of their former 
proprietors, were left at large in that neighborhood. 
The wants and dangers of these negroes, which are 
not essentially different from those of the fugitive and 
deserted slaves congregated at Fortress Monroe, have 
been brought before us in a letter from the Govern- 
ment Agent, which was printed in the Boston news- | 
papers, and has been widely circulated. Abandoned 
to themselves, they are now suffering from the lack | 
of the clothing hitherto provided by their masters. | 


| 
| 


The majority, scattered over a considerable space, and 
beyond the supervision of our military officers, are | 
under no law or government, and will be likely to 
abuse their new-found liberty to their own hurt; 


while those who live in 


the neighborhood of our | 


son. 

Committee on Clothing—Mrs. Samuel Cabot, Jr., Mr. 
George Atkinson, Mr. Edward Jackson, Mrs. J. A. 
Lane, Mrs. William B. Rogers. 

Committee on Finance—Mr. Edward Atkinson, Mr. 
Martin Brimmer, Mr. William Endicott, Jr., Mr. 
James T. Fisher, Mr. William I. Bowditch. 

Cemmittee en Correspondence—Dr. Henry I. Bow- 
ditch, Prof. Francis J. Child, Dr. Samuel Cabot, Jr., 
Miss Ellen Jackson, Miss Angg Loring. 

The sole condition of membership of the Educa- 
tional Commission is the contribution of Five Dollars 
to the funds. 

All contributions of money for the objects of the 
Commission should be sent to the Treasurer, Wil- 
liam Endicott, Jr., Esq., care of C. F. Hovey & Co., 
Summer Street, Bosten. 

Donations of Clothing may be sent to the Educa- 
tional Commission’s Committee on Clothing, care of 
Wellington, Gross & Ca., 108 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. - 

Letters relative to the subject of Clothing for the 
Negroes may be directed to George Atkinson, Suffolk 
Bank Building, State Street, Boston. 

Letters relating to Teachers should be addressed 
to George B. Emerson, Esq., Pemberton Square, Bos- 
ton. 

Letters on the general subject of the Objects and 
Operations of the Commission, or upon the Formation 
of Local Associations of the same kind, may be ad- 
dressed to Henry I. Bowditch, 112 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


a 


* Norruern Missionaries For Soutrn Carorrna. 
The steamer Atlantic sailed from New York for Port 
Royal on Monday afternoon, with a large cargo of 
| army stores, and about sixty persons who accompany 
|Mr. Edward L. Pierce, the government agent in 
| charge of the plantations and contrabands at Port 
| Royal. The New York Post furnishes the following 
| particulars of the embarkation :— 

“ These persons were all recommended by the Na- 
tional Freedman’s Relief Association, and its anxilia- 
ry, the Education Commission at Boston. Three- 
fourths of the whole number are men who are to be 


| the superintendents of the abandoned estates, and will 


direct the labors of negroes, who are to be employed 


jin such agricultural pursuits as cotton-culture and rais- 
ing vegetables for their own support and for the use 


of the army at that point. ‘ 
Twelve or fifteen of the passengers are ladies, who 
| will become teachers of an industrial school, which 


eampe will inevitably be corrupted by contact with | will be at once established at Port Royal, under the 


our soldiers. Without some help, direction and re- 
straint, these unhappy creatures, the victims of an 
institution for which nearly every citizen of the 
United States is in some measure accountable, may 
soon sink into a deeper misery than even they have 
known, and become not only vicious, but ungovern- 
able and very dangerous. The people of the North 
owe at least thus much to the subject-people of the 
South—that their condition shall not be the worse for 
our invasion. The care and control formerly exer- 
cised by masters, (and sometimes conscientiously and 
benevolently exercised,) we must, therefore, assume— 
not simply as a charity, but as a matter of the plainest 
obligation. And if we would not fall below those of 
whose disregard of human rights many of us are ac- 
customed to speak in strong terms; if we would not 
stand convicted before them and before God of that 
spurious philanthropy of which we have been accused, 
we must see to it that these slaves gain something by 
exchanging servitude for liberty. We must actually 
receive these black men into the great human family, 
to which we allow they belong; we must teach them 
how to live in that freedom which, up to this time, we 
hare not been willing to concede, or if willing to 
concede, not able to secure them. Their right to 
property, both in their persons and in the products of 
their labor, and also the rights of family, m&y be con- 
sidered as already recognized. We are now called 
upon to provide for their education, and that in the 
widest sense; not such an education as makes them 
safe and profitable servants, but such as is required by 
other moral beings livigg in human society ; an edu- 
cation which shall make them industrious, thrifty, 
self-supporting; orderly, temperate, self-respecting ; 
which shall excite the unquenchable thirst for im- 











provement, and unfold their now almost undeveloped 


| superintendence of Rev. M. French, of this city. 

| Mrs. Senator Harlan, of Iowa, is among the ladies, 

{who will assist in some department of the work. 

| Rev. Dr. Floy, of the Methodist Episcopal church of 
| this city, is passenger by the Atlantic. He went to 
| Port Royal for the purpose of preparing for missiona- 
| ry efforts among the negroes. 

A portion of the superintendents and teachers who 
| are employed under the regulations, so far as the gov- 
| ernment is concerned, expiained in Mr. Chase’s letter 
| to the ‘contraband ’ agent, receive compensation from 
‘ the associations in this city and Boston; but some are 
volunteers. Among the number are men of almost 
all trades, and some professions. ‘There are several 
physicians, and one or two clergymen. Quite a num-, 
ber, especially of those from Boston, have been teach- 
ers, and are liberally educated; others of them are 
quite familiar with agricultural operations. 

About three thousand dollars’ worth of agricultural 
implements, including ploughs, hoes, and others in 
most common use, have been purchased by Mr. 
Pierce, and will be taken to Port Royal in the Atlan- 
tic. He takes also a quantity of seeds, including one 
barrel contributed from the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton; as well as some medicines, and other necessary 
articles. 

From this city, forty barrels and boxes of clothing, 
seven or eight boxes of shoes, and two sewing ma- 
chines, are sent for the use of the negroes from the 
Association in this city. The sewing machines will 
be used in the Industrial School. Besides these, a 
large number of boxes and packages of all sorts, con- 
taining contributions for the contrabands, and from 
many persons, were put on board the Atlantic. 

From Boston, about twenty-five boxes of clothing, 
with many other barrels of goods and other ‘ notions,’ 
have been forwarded.” 

The following are the names of the teachers from 
Boston :-— 2 

z. W. Hooper, Wm. C. Gannett, J. E. Zachas, J. 
y. thal J. W. R. Hill, D. F. , T. Edwin 
Ruggles, F. G. Barnard, Richard Soule, Jr., Dr. Chas. 
H. Brown, Jas. E. ‘Taylor, Daniel Bowe, Samuel D. 
Phillips, Geo. M. Wells, Miss Mena Hale, Miss M. A. 





Waldeck, E. S. Philbrick, Geo. H. Blake, Dr. A. J. 
Wakefield, Isaac W. Cole, Jas. H. Palmer, David 
Mack, J. M. F. Howard, Dr. Jas. Waldock, Leonard 
Wesson, Wm. E. Peck, Frederick A. Eustis, Wm. 8. 
Clark, Jules L. De Croix, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hale, 
Mrs. Helen H. Winsor. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY AND 
THE CONTRABANDS. 

Secretary Chase has sent a letter to Mr. Edward L. 
Pierce, the Government Agent at Port Royal in charge 
of the “Contrabands.” After acknowledging in terms 
of commendation the receipt of. his Report, already 
published, Mr. Chase says :-— 


“ The whole authority of this Department over the 
subjects of your Report is derived trom the 5th Sec- 
tion of the Act to provide for the Collection of Duties, 
and for other purposes, approved July 15, 1861, by 
whi. the President is authorized to permit commer- 
cial intercourse with any part of the country declared 
to be in a state of insurrection under such Rules and 
Regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is himself authorized to appoint the 
officers needed to carry into effect such Permits, Rules 
and Regulations. 

As incidental to this authority, alone, have I any 
power to sanction any measures for the culture of the 
abandoned estates in the Port Royal or any other dis- 
trict. Itis, indeed, in the highest degree essential to 
commercial intercourse with that portion of the goun- 
try, that the abandoned estates be cultivated, and the 
laborers upon them employed. I do not hesitate, 
therefore, to continue your agency with a view to the 
general superintendence and direction of such persons 
as may be engaged in such cultivation and employ- 
ment. 

It is understood that an Association of judicious and 
humane citizens has been formed in Boston, which 
may act in concert, or be consolidated with a similar 
Association in New York and other cities, and that, 
through the agency of these Associations or one of 
them, persons may be employed to proceed with the 
sanction of the Government, to take charge of the 
abandoned plantations under the general plan suggest- 
ed by yourself, and which is fully approved by this 
Department. 

You will, herewith, receive copies of orders ad- 
dressed to the Quartermaster of New York, and Gen- 
eral Commanding at Port Royal, directing that trans- 
portation and subsistence, with all other proper facili- 
ties, be afforded to the persons thus engaged. 

You will, therefore, receive applications for the em- 
| ployments indicated, and will select and appoint such 
| applicants as you think best fitted, and assign each to 
his respective duty ; it being understood that compen- 
sation for services to be rendered will be made by the 
Association, while subsistence, quarters and transpor- 
tation, only, will be furnished by the Government, un- 
less Congress shall otherwise provide. All engage- 
ments made by you will, of course, be subject to be 
terminated by the Government, whenever any public 
exigency shall require. 

As Agent of the Department, you will also give all 
suitable support and aid to any persons commissioned 
or employed by these Associations, for the religious 
instruction, ordinary education, or general employ- 
ment of the laboring population. 

It is also my wish to prevent the deterioration of 
the estates, to secure their best possible cultivation un- 
der the circumstances, and the greatest practical bene- 
fit to the laborers upon them, and by these general 
purposes your own action will be guided. 

Reposing great trust in your intelligence, discretion 
and benevolence, the Department confides this impor- 
tant mission to you, with confident expectation of 





beneficial results. (Signed) S. P. Cnase, 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 
tt DS ane i REED 
NATIONAL FREEDMAN’S RELIEF ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


At a large and enthusiastic meeting of citizens of 
New York, held at the Cooper Institute, on the even- 
ing of Thursday, the 20th day of February, 1862, 
William C. Bryant in the chair, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to take such measures as may be necessary for 
the relief and protection of the Emancipated Negroes, 
now with and near the National forces in the rebel 
States, and to act as a National Committee to corre- 
spond and codperate with other Committees through- 
out the country on the same subject. 

At-a meeting of the Committee, held on Friday 
evening, Feb. 21, Mr. Bryant in the chair, 


Tt was Resolved, That an appeal be made at once to 
the humane throughout the country to form Auxiliary 
Couimittees, and contribute means and efforts toward 
the object in view. 

Therefore, the undersigned appeal to the people 
throughout the whole land to aid in the work, and ap- 
point Committees in all cities, villages and towns, to 
cooperate with the Parent Commit 
The object in view is one of the highest interest and 
importance, namely, that of aiding to solve the prob- 
lem, what shall we do with the negroes when emanci- 
pated # 

Alread¥ thousands of slaves have been practically 
emancipated by the events of the war, and great ad- 
ditions will be made to the number as our armies con- 
tinue to advance. 
To teach them civilization and Christianity, to im- 
bue them with notions of order, industry, economy, 
and self-reliance, to elevate them in the scale of hu- 
manity by inspiring them with self-respect, is the work 
that is before us. To this end we ask the codperation 
of the wise andthe good everywhere. 
There is an immediate and pressing necessity for 
clothing for the freedmen at Pert Royal and its vicin- 
ity, and donations for that purpose of plain substantial 
clothing, new or second-hand, suitable for men, wo- 
men and children, are asked for without delay, to be 
sent directed to the Association, at No. 320 Broadway, 
New York. 
Donations in money may be sent to Joseph B. Col- 
lins, the Treasurer, at No. 40 Wall street. 
New York, Feb. 22, 1862. 

COMMITTEE, 
Srernen H. Tyne, Wm. Aties Butter, 
Cuartes Goutp, Groner C. Warn, 
Cuarces C. Leian, Wm. C. Bryant, 
Francis Y. Suaw, Bensamin C. WANDALL, 
Jounxn W. Epmonps, Mansriecp Frencu, 
Epear Ketrcuum Joseru B. Co.uins. 
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[Correspondence of the Boston Traveller. | 

Roanoke Istanp, Feb. 21, 1862. 
The Contraband question here, as with every 
other division of our army, is assuming both interest 
and importance. A considerable number of colored 
persons, some free and some slave, were found here 
on taking possession of the island. The former had 
been forced here from the main land to work upon the 
batteries. Most, if not all of the latter were body 
servants of the rebel officers. But so far from having 
any desire to return with their masters, they have 
gladly embraced the opportunity to quit their service, 
with the hope of acquiring their freedom. Some of 
these were at the battle of Bull Run; others have 
been attendants upon Wigfall, Beauregard, and other 
rebel magnates. Contrabands are also daily arriving 
from the main land. Yesterday, ten arrived in one 
squad from near Plymouth, all, I believe, belong- 
ing to one man; and early this morning, three more 
from Currituck, besides others of whom I hear, but 
have not seen. In most respects their stories concur. 
They are all delighted at their escape from +) ilm 
of Secessia, and their arrival in our lines. ‘iney say 
that the capture of Roanoke has smitten the whole 
coast of North Carolina with terror. The people in 
many places are almost beside themselves. Masters 
are endeavoring to send their slaves inland; while 
the slaves, aware that their day of redemption is draw- 
ing nigh, are refusing to go, and are fleeing to the 
woods for refuge, or deserting to us as fast as they 
can find means of transportation. Already there must 
be between one and two hundreds within our lines ; 
and before the summer closes, there will dobtless be 
ten times that number. 

What shall be done with them? Return them to 
their masters, who have forfeited both property and 
life by this wicked rebellion, or make freemen of 
them ? It is hoped that at this late day, there can be 
but one answer to this question, and this not a doubt- 
ful or hesitating answer, but a confident and ready one. 
Let us make men of them,—if not such men as we 
would out of this generation, yet such a¢ we can, as- 
sured that the next generation will be a vast improve- 
ment on this. That they are susceptible of culture, 
who, not insane with negrophobia, doubts? Let the 
Christian sentiment of the country feel itself charged 
with their care and instruction. Surely, no more 

romising field of missionary labor was ever opened. 
Never, 1 believe, was a people, cs a whole, more 
atfkious to improve. Never has one more promptly 
responded to any effort for its good than will the col- 
ored people of the United States. 

What they need most are school-books—primers, spel- 
ling-books, and easy readers. If a box of such books 
could be forwarded to the Chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts 24th, I am confident they would be used as long 
as his regiment may remain on the island, and then 
would be passed to some other hands, which will make 

equally good use of them. Let whoso wishes some- 
thing to do, heed the suggestion. 





A Commisstoner ror Sovtn Carona. 
vious to the 


Port Royal, he was by Governor Andrew nted a 
Commi for the State of South ina, with 
the usual to take w 


may 
cinity, and is, we believe, the first instance in which 
such an appointment has been made for a rebellious 
State since the war commenced.— Boston Journa’. 





Generav Hatieck’s Orper No. 3. There is one 
fact in connection with General Halleck’s Order No. 3 
which is worthy of note. Just before daybreak on 
Sunday morning, when our men were lying on their 
arms, ready to make an assault on Fort Donelson, a 
slave came into the lines, and reported that the rebels 
were fleeing. Some of the officers suggested that he 
might have been sent out to lure General Grant into a 
trap. He was accordingly threatened with summary 
punishment if he was reporting falsely. He aw 
that if it was not found to be true, they might ig 
him on the nearest tree. An hour later came the flag 
of truce from Buckner, asking for the appointment of 
commissioners to agree upon terms. It was just then 
that the information derived from the slave was found 
to be valuable. It enabled General Grant to write 
that sentence which has been applauded throughout 
the country, “ Unconditional surrender,” and the se- 
quence, “1 propose an immediate advance upon your 
lines.” What if the negro had not made his appear- 
ance with that information? Would that reply have 
been given? I have it from one who knows—a mili- 
tary gentleman who was present, who knows what 
was said, what views were expressed—that the intelli- 
gence communicated by the slave had a mater‘al bear- 
“~~ General Grant’s reply. 

ut to the sequel. Yesterday several officers came 
down the Cumberland. On the same boat was this 
negro. Ata landing where the boat stopped for a few 
moments, some of the residents, seeing the negro, 
claimed him in behalf of his master, who, they said, 
was a good Union man. ‘The Captain of the boat was 
inclined to give him up, fearing that he would be held 
responsible; but the officers on board, knowing what 
service he had rendered, were determined he should 
not be given up on such a sham claim, and informed 
the Captain of the steamer that as martial law had 
been proclaimed in Kentucky, he need be under no 
apprehensions. They kept the negro safe, and he is 
now in Cairo. As General Halleck has recently given 
intimation that General Order No. 3 is to be rigidly 
enforced, there is some curiosity to know what will be 
done in this particular instance. What if Gen. Grant 
had adhered strictly to the order, and had refused the 
negro admission to his lines where his worn and weary 
men were lying on their arms ‘—Cairo correspondent 
of the Boston Journal. 
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Reset Vanparism at Bowiine Green. The cor- 
respondents of the Louisville papers furnish further 
accounts of the destruction of property by the rebel 
troops, on their evacuation of Bowling Green. Prop- 
erty of friend and foe was indiscriminately destroyed. 
Quigly & Co’s pork house, with 315,000 worth of hides 
and tallow belonging to Campbell and Smith, who 
were killing cattle for the rebel army, was destroyed ; 
also the drug store of J. T. Donalson, Geaty & Groves’s 
shoe store, Hines’s grocery store, dwelling of Mrs. 
C. T. Dunnivan, jewelry store of McClune & Fusetti, 
offices of J. H. Wilkins and Dr. W. D. Helm, livery 
stables, flour mills, &c. The beautiful railroad bridge 
was demolished. Mines were exploded in the towers 
of the piers, but as the iron-work did not fall, cannon 
were brought to bear, and thirteen rounds fired before 
the demolition was completed. 

On Friday morning, about 4 o’clock, the planks were 
torn off the sides of the turnpike bridge, and tallow 
strewed over it to facilitate the combustion. This was 
burned only about three hours before the division of 
Gen. Mitchell came up. The railroad depot, filled 
with army stores, and a machine shop were burned. 
There was a train of cars loaded with meat, the en- 
gine to which had steam on ready to $tart. All the 
cars and contents were burned. The hotels were ran- 
sacked and fired. The rebels, after doing this mis- 
chief, fled in a perfect rout before Mitchell’s advancing 
column. The Nashville pike was completely block- 
aded by cavalry and infantry, all in admirable disorder, 
and a long line of carriages, carts, and all kinds of 
vehicles. Officers were hurrying away with their 
wives on foot, and carrying their children in their 
arms, while the whole non-belligerent portion of the 
flying crowd were screaming and shouting at the top 
of their voices in a perfect frenzy of apprehension. 

—— 

Tue Reser Generats Buckner Anp TILGHMAN 
senT TO Fort Warren. The rebel Generals Buck- 
nerand Tilghman arrived in Boston in the train from 
Albany, which reached here a few minutes after 5 
o’clock on Monday evening. They came in charge of 
Col. R. G, Cutts, (a brother of Mrs. Douglas,) of Gen. 
Halleck’s staff, and a guard of seven volunteer sol- 
diers. A crowd of some five hundred people had as- 
sembled, and they were greeted by outcries not of a 
complimentary character. They were immediately 
driven in a hack to Union wharf, in charge of U. 8. 
Marshal Keyes, Deputy Marshal Jones, and CaptgMc- 
Kim, Assistant U. 8. Quartermaster, and were Con- 
veyed by steamer May Queen to Fort Warren. 

Gen. Buckner is a man of about medium height, 
rather inclined to corpulency, and about forty-five 
years of age. He wears his hair cut rather short, and 
itis partially gray. Gen. Tilghman is the taller of 
the two, and five or six years the junior of his com- 
panion. He is of spare habit. They were both in 
military undress. 





> — 





Sr. Louis, March 4. The following is a telegram 
from Gen. Halleck to Gen. McClellan :— 


“Mason Gex. McCriettan—Sir: The cavalry 
from Paducah marched into Columbus yesterday at 
6 P. M., driving before them the enemy’s rear guard. 
The flag of the Union is flying over the boasted Gib- 
raltar of the West. Finding himself completely turn- 
ed on both sides of the Mississippi, the enemy was 
obliged to evacuate and surrender. Large quantities 
of artillery and stores were captured. 

(Signed) H. W. HALLECK.” 


Curicaco, March 4. A special despatch, dated Co- 
lumbus via Cairo, says—‘‘ The evacuation of Colum- 
bus was commenced on Thursday, the last of the reb- 
els not leaving until yesterday afternoon. The burn- 
ing commenced on Friday, and was continued until 
Sunday. Many portions of their barracks and other 
quarters are still on fire. The fortifications were not 
molested. Every thing that could not be carried off 
was fired, or thrown into the river. A large number 
of cannon were thrown into the river.” 








> 
STORM IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The hills of Berkshire, famous for the coldest weath- 
er and most severe storms of any portion of New 
England, were probably never visited by a more try- 
ing gale than that which has just subsided, after a 
fearful rage of more than thirty hours. It was a 
storm without precedent in the memory of the 
“oldest inhabitant,” and the veteran railroaders all 
along the route between Boston and Albany speak 
of it as by far the most severe in all respects of 
anything they ever witnessed. And it is all the 
more wonderful, too, from the fact that the coldest 
weather for many seasons should have so rapidly 
succeeded a warm rain of several hours’ duration. 
Monday morning, and until three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, it rained torrents, and the storm was very 
much like a July thunder shower; but, two hours 
later, it was changed to a heavy snow storm, the 
thermometer fell to ten degrees below zero, and the 
wind blew a perfect gale, prostrating fences, chimneys, 
and uprooting quite a number of dwellings, barns, &c. 
The railroads were also rendered impassable from 
the accumulated water upon the tracks, which 
was suddenly turned to ice, and afterwards covered, 
for miles in length, with huge snow drifts several feet 
in depth. The Western Railroad (Boston and Alba- 
ny) was blocked during the entire day of Tuesday, 
and the evening train from Albany, Bostonward, re- 
mained for twenty-four hours imbedded in a drift at 
the Stone House, about a mile east of the Hinsdale sta- 
tion. The evening train from this city to Albany was 
also detained by snow and ice, a few miles east of Pitts- 
field, from 8 o'clock, Monday evening, till 7 o’clock, 
Tuesday evening. Monday morning’s mail from 
Boston did not arrive in Albany until the next morn- 
ing, and the mail from the West, due here at 4.45 
Monday afternoon, did not arrive until Tuesday. 

At Hinsdale, the summit of the mountain, the storm 
was most severe, and many of the passengers and 
men employed on the train came near perishing while 
walking three-fourths of a mile from the train to the 
depot. A Brighton cattle driver from the West had 
his hands and arms frozen nearly to the elbows, and 
will probably lose them ; the conductor of the train 
also had his hands badly frozen while going back to 
stop an approaching train; and others, more fortu- 
nate, escaped with frost-bitten ears and faces. A stu- 
dent from Harvard came very near freezing to death, 
but was fortunately rescued just as he was taking a 
farewell sleep upon the drifting snow. When arous- 
ed, he was unable to walk, and desired that his moth- 
er, in Western New York, should be informed of his 
sad fate, and he be left alone to die. He was taken 
to the station, where he soon revived. 

About fifty passengers spent the entire night upon 
the train, where they were with difficulty kept com- 
fortable and from freezing. Among the number were 
one couple from Western New York on their way to 
Boston, where they were to be joined in matrimony 
the same evening. They are probably down on snow 
storms and railroads, and it is to be hoped that by 
this time their connubial intentions have been consum- 


of the 


at their destination will be delayed one or two days. 
trains over the Housatonic railroad, betw: 
B were delayed by — storm. 


of the State is immense, and in 
some five to eight feetdeep. With a sud- 
den thaw there will be a severe freshet, and there are 





of to property.— 
Journal. ng v 
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Deatn or Gen. Lanper. We are pained to learn 
that Brigadier General Lander departed this life at 
his headquarters, Paw Paw, Va., yesterday (Sunday) 
afternoon. His disease was congestion of the brain. 

The deceased Was a native of Massachusetts, born, 
we believe, in Salem, where his relatives now reside. 
He was in the prime of life, a noble specimen of a 
man, physically, and possessed of fitellectual attain- 
ments of a high order. His career has been a marked 
one, and he leaves behind a record that an? son of 
Massachusetts may well be proud to emulate. As an 
explorer on the Pacific coast, his fame rivals that of 
the renowned Fremont, and his services to the Goy- 
ernment in that capacity have received the warmest 
praises and the well-earned reward of a grateful peo- 
ale. 

His military career since the breaking out of the 
rebellion has stamped his name with a em fame. 
| Under the gallant McClellan, he distinguished him- 
| self in the early campaign in Western Virginia. 
| Subsequently, he was placed in command on the Up- 
| per Potomac, and met with a painful wound in a skir- 
|mish with the rebels, which incapacitated him for 
| duty for several weeks. On resuming his command, 
| he at once signalized himself by one of the most dash- 
|ing exploits of the campaign, which cleared his de- 
| partment of Northwestern Virginia entirely of the 
rebel forces, and led to the capture of a large number 
of commissioned officers in the enemy’s service. For 
this daring and important act, he received the signal 
approbation of the War Department, expressed in an 
order which received publicity in every portion of 
the loyal States. It is said of the deceased that he 
never lost a battle or a skirmish.— Boston Herald. 











Horace Greecey in Tremont Tempter. Horace 
Greeley spoke before the Emancipation League at 
Tremont Temple, to the largest audience of the 
course, thus far. He had a warm welcome, and he 
spoke with a good degree of the 7'ribune “vein.” He 
seemed on the whole rather hopeful; congratulated 
his auditors in view of the fact that there will never 
be any more compromises with slavery, and that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, slavery isdoomed. He reiterated, 
with genuine earnestness, the saying of Senator John- 
son of Tennessee, that traitors should not be permit- 
ted to own anything—and so, of course, not slaves. 
Greeley is “no orator as Phillips is.” He has no 
graces of gesture, nor musical intonations of voice. 
But he is eloquent, for he never says a word for effect 
—says his real thoughts, and is always sincere.—Gos- 
pel Banner. 

_----—-_-- os 

Ie The Boston Courier is thrown into convul- 
sions by the action of the U. 8. House of Repre- 
sentatives in directing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to be read in conjunction with Washington's 
| Farewell Address before that body on the 22d of Feb- 
jruary. It evidently considers that immortal docu- 
| ment as nothing more than a political harangue, for it 
| says the Chicago platform might as well have been 
| proposed.— Bellows Falls Times. 





te Jeff. Davis has appropriated a day of “ Fast- 
ing, Humiliation and Prayer.” Of the first, the rebels 
| have perhaps as much now as they want; of the 
| second, there is no doubt but that they have already 
|}much more than they want; of the last no one can 
| doubt that none need it more. 


03 General Halleck has issued a general order rel- 
| ative to the poisoning of forty United States troops at 
| Mudtown, saying that all persons guilty of such in- 
7 eae acts, when captured, will be hung as common 
elons. 





MASSACHUSETTS A. 8. SOCIETY. 
Receipts into the Treasury, from Feb. 1, to March 1, 1862. 


| J. M. W. Yerrinton—donation,— $5.00 
| Dea. Josiah Henshaw—do.— 10.00 
N. T. Allen—do.— 1.00 
- to redeem pledge, Jan., 1861, 2.00 
W. P. Garrison, ditto, pledge Jan., 1862, 1.00 
Collections by E. H. Heywood : 
At Milford, 7.00 
East Cambridge, 5.00 
30.05 


Collections by A. M. Powell, 
. EDMUND JACKSON, Treasurer. 
PLEDGE TO THE SOCIETY, 


R. H. Ober, 10.00 


“THE GOLDEN HOUR,” AND “THE BLACK 
MAN'S FUTURE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.” 
| M. D. Conway, of Cincinnati, will lecture on the for- 
mer subject, and Freperick Dove.ass on the last, in this 
State, wherever wanted, during the next two weeks. 

Arrangements for their Lectures may ®t made on appli- 
cation to JAMES M. STONE, 22 Bromfield street. 

Merch 4. 











t= OLD COLONY.—Parxer Pitissvury will lecture 


in 
Plymouth, Sunday afternoon andeve’g, March 9. 
N. Bridgewater, Wednesday eve’g, “ 12. 





—_—_— 

(3 ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT HYAN- 
NIS.—There will be an Anti-Slavery Convention at Hyan- 
nis, on Saturday and Sunday, the 15th and Il6th of 
March. Cape Cod, hitherto, has never needed arguments, 
or even appeals, to crowd its largest halls, where the cause 
of Humanity and the Slave was to be the theme. Parker 
Pittspury and E. H. Herwoop will be present. 





(3 EMANCIPATION LEAGUE.—The closing lecture 
will be given at Tremont Temple, on Wednesday evening, 
March 12, by WENDELL PHILLIPS, A ticket, admit- 
ting a gentleman and lady, 25 cents. 


—_— 





te WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON will deliver a 
discourse at Music Hall, before the Twenty-Eighth Con- 
gremational Society, on Sunday forenoon next. Text— 
“Tr WILL NEVER DO TO TURN THEM ALL LOOSE,” 

= 

i MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed to 
695 Washington street, 2d door North of Warren. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 

References.—Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 

Office hour#from 2 to 4, P. M. 








THE PULPIT AND ROSTRUM, 
No, 28, 
HE WAR: A SLAVE UNION OR A FREE? 
The Speech of Hon, Martin F. Conway, deliy- 
ered in the House of Representatives, and revised by 
the author, is published in the Putrit anp Rostrum, 
No. 28. 

This is one of the ablest, the most original, and the 
most comprehensive speeches yet made in Congress 
on the present crisis of our National affairs. The 
reader cannot fail of being deeply interested in its pe- 
rusal. We append two or three brief notices, taken 
from hundreds :— 


“It is the only speech made in Congress this session 
that fully, properly grapples with the great question of 
the day, or comprehends the issues at stake, or deals with 
the rebellion in a statesmanlike manner.”"—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

“It is one of the most plain-spoken utterances of the 
time, full of original views and bold suggestions.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

““T have read it with profound interest, and almost with 
surprise. It is the speech of a living and thinking man, 
of a statesman and a philosopher. It is far above the 
range of ordinary politicians, and has seldom, for depth 
of thought, largeness and justness of view, been equalled 
by any speech I have seen from any member of either 
House of Congress.”——Dr. O. A. Brownson. 





Three different men—Wsa. Liorp Garrison, of 
Massachusetts, Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, AL- 
EXANDER H. Streruens, of Georgia—are represented 
in the Pulpit and Rostrum, Nos. 26 and 27, (double 
number, two in one, price 20 cents,) as follows :— 

The Abolitionists, and their Relations to the War: 
A Lecture by William Lloyd Garrison, delivered at 
the Cooper Institute, New York, January 14, 1862. 

The War not for Confiscation or Emancipation: A 
Speech by Hon. Garrett Davis, delivered in the U. 5. 
Senate, January 23, 1862. 

African Slavery, the Corner-Stone of the Southern 
Confederacy: A Speech by Hon. Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, Vice President of the Confederacy, in which 
the speaker holds that “ African slavery, a6 it exists. 
among us, is the proper status of the negro in our form 
of civilization;” and “our new Government [the 
Southern Confederacy] is the first in the history of 
the world based upon this great physical, philosophi- 
cal and moral truth.” 


The Pulpit and Rostrum, No. 25, contains the cele- 
brated address of Wenpett Puriires, in support of 
The War for the Union. t is delivered in the finished 
and unequalled style of Mr. Phillips, aud has called 
forth many commendatory notices. 

The Pulpit and Rostrum, No. 24, has the very able 
and eloquent arg tof the Hon. Henry Wiyxter 
Davis, on The Southern Rebellion, and the Constitutional 
Powers of the Republic for its. Suppression. ‘This is one 
of the clearest and most exhgustive addresses yet 
elicited by the present state of our country. It has 
received the most flattering. testimonials from the 
highest sources. 

The Pulpit and Rostrun gives full Phonographic 
Reports (revised by the authors) of the Speeches and 
Discourses of our most eminent public speakers. It 
thus constitutes a series most valuable for perusal or 
reference. 

Price 10 cents a number, or $1 a year (for 12 num- 
bers.) E. D. BARKER, Pusuisner, 

135 Grand St., New 
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From the Hastings, (Mich.) Republican Banner. 
CAUSE OF THE WAR. 


BY H. WOODWORTH. 


Hear ye the booming of the , 
As its thunder shakes the ground? 
Hear ye the bursting of the bombshells, 
Scattering wounds and death around? 
Hear ye the whistling of the bullet, 
By the deadly rifle thrown, 
As in its flight of swift destruction 
It mangles flesh and crushes bone? 
Hear ye the trampling of the war-horse, 
As he rushes to the fight ? 
Bee ye the gieaming of the sabre, 
Flashing like a beam of light? 
See ye the th is upon th ds, 
Marshalling in dread array? 
See ye the thick and sulphurous war-cloud, 
Dimming the blessed light of day? 
Hear ye the cries and moans of anguish, 
Echoing o’er our startled land? 
Parents, children, widows, orphans, 
Heave the sigh, and wring the hand! 











What is the cause of this uprising ? 
What is the cause of all this strife— 
Of these tears, and groans, and wailings, 

And this waste of human life? 


Yar away in the sunny South-land 
Proud and haughty men are found, 
Living on their vast plantations, 
With a servile race around ; 
And they work their will upon them 
Without hindrance, let, or fear : 
“ Might makes right,” is the rule of action 
They would establish, even here! 
When law-making for the nation, 
They did, as a thing of course, 
Into the halls of legislation 
Bring their creed of brutal force. 
Bludgeons, bowie-knives and pistols 
Were the arguments they used 
With those who, to bow subservient 
Unto their behests, refused ; 
And to eap th horrid climax, 
They in their heart of hearts had sworn 
They would rule, or the country should be 
Into bleeding fragments torn ; . 
And when they felt the power departing 
From their weak, relaxing grasp, 
Closed their fingers on the sword-hilt, 
With relentless, vengeful olasp ! 


As they have urged the war upon us, 
They the issue must abide, 
Even to the forfeit of their “‘ chattels,” 
And the humbling of their pride. 
Martin, Jan. 26, 1862. 





¢ Diberator. 


The Justice of God in our National Oalamities. 


REMARKS OF PARKER PILLSBURY, 
In the Convention at Albany, N. Y., Feb. 7th and 8th. 


The 








Reported by Henry M. Parkaurst. 

This meeting, I think, is the most important this 
body ever held. Ido not know that another like it | 
will ever be held. Probably not. Before another | 
winter comes round, events will doubtless have trans- | 
pired essentially changing the character of this anni- | 
versary. I think the last Fourth of July was the last 
we shall ever celebrate in that form ; and I hope this 
is the last meeting of this kind we shall hold. But, 
in order that it may be the last, one or two things 
must transpire: either the subjugation of the North 
to the Slave Power, which is not impossible ; or else 
the recognition of the rights of all men, of so sublime 
a character that there shall be no need, certainly, of 
calling meetings for the purpose of abolishing slavery. 
I do not wish to see this government prolonged 
another day in its present form. On the contrary, I 
have been for twenty years attempting to overthrow 
the present dynasty. I do not quite agree with some 
of my friends, that a change has taken place which | 
releases me from my former course of action. If I do | 
not misjudge the Constitution, whatever may have 
been its real character, it was never so much an en- 
gine of cruelty and of crime as it is at the present 
hour. It seems to me the present Administration is, 
on the one hand, the weakest, and on the other the 
wickedest, we have ever had. Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration is under infinite obligations to it for casting 
its wickedness and imbecility so far into the shade. 

I agree with all my friends in one particular, how- 
ever we may differ in others: that the Government 
has the constitutional power to perform an act of hu- 
manity and justice which would release us from all) 
further necessity for this kind of anniversary. But 
having the power, and it may not be too much to say 
the undisputed power, it seems to me that it becomes 
even more wicked than the South, in failing to do it. 
Slavery is the sin andcrime of the country. The 
present war isa just and most fearful retribution 
for that crime. The North is not willing yet to re- 
pent of its sin, or to admit that this war is a retribu- 
tion. And when you ask the North to let the people 
go, it answers, almost in the language, quite in the 
spirit of the ancient tyrant, “‘ Who is the Lord, that I | 
should obey his voice, and let the people go?” I have | 
no hope of any salvation to the North until it is first 
convicted of its own guilt in its terrible complicity 
with the great sin and crime of slavery. 

I am far from being satisfied that the South is the 
more guilty party of the two. All the superiority 
that is claimed, on the part of the North, operates, in 
my judgment, just so far against the North in the 
scale of moral responsibility. Have we the power? 
Then why, in God’s name, is not slavery swept away ? 
Have we more light and knowledge, then why do we 
not act up to that light and knowledge, and repent; 
and arrest the most daring crime ever committed un. 
der the bright sun of heaven? Have we the majority, 
the wealth, the cultivation, everything that pertains to 
national greatness? Then is our guilt exactly pro- 
portioned to our superiority. I can attribute, there- 
fore, only to Pharaohism or perverseness the longer 
continuance of slavery. It seems to me that one Ed- 
ward Everett, one Southside Adams, one Dr. Lord, 
outweighs in guilt ard moral responsibility a thousand 
ordinary slave-owners in the Carolinas or in Louisia- 
na. Yet all that I san see in the North is the spirit 
of Pharisaism, saying to the South, “I am holier 
than thou.” 

Slavery is said to be the cause of the war. What 
is the cause of slavery? I remember my first lesson 
in theological investigation was to prove the existence 
of a God; and I found the argument summed up in 
this: that everything must have a cause. That cause is 
God. Here is the universe ; it must havea cause. But 
I told the Professor I was not satisfied with the argu- 
ment, for it seemed to me an infidel would ask me if 
God could any more exist without a cause than a uni- 
verse, and I should not know how to answer him. He 
drew his face down, and replied, ‘‘ Ah, but God is an 
uncaused being.” 1 said that another man might say, 
“ Ah, but the universe is an uncaused universe.” 
So slavery must have had a cause as well as the war. 
I look for that cause not in the South alone, but in the 
more highly cultivated North; and the North I hold 
responsible accordingly. 

I cannot join in the congratulations I so often hear 
as to the hopefulness of the signs of the times. I do 
not want to see hopefulness. I am not rejoiced at 
tidings of victory to the Northern army. I would far 
rather see defeat. Not that I want to see our troops 
massacred, or to see them imprisoned; nay, Heaven 

and humanity forbid! but upon the same ground that 
a physician, wisely administering medicine, accepts 
the agonies and contortions of his patient,which are al- 





| 





ways produced by administering heroic treatment. 


I rejoice in defeat and disaster rather than in victo- 
ry, because I do not believe the North is in any con- 
dition to improve any great success which may at- 
tend its arms. I think the Abolitionists fail suffic- 
ently to recognize one great fact; and that is, the per- 
sistent, determined, heaven-provoking impenitence of 
the North. The hatred of the colored race, the ha- 
tred of the Abolitionists, the willingness to continue 
the slave system, the intense desire to get back to our 
prosperous peddling with Great Britain and other na- 
tions, and with one another; all these are to my mind 
indications that we are in no condition to hear 
of success; thas the God who judges righteously 
must hold us responsible for the cries and groans of 
the slave to-day, even beyond the immediate perpe- 
trators of the crime of slavery upon the soil of the 
South. Whatever man may decree, the God of jus- 
tice reigns and will reign, and we cannot compromise 
away any of the penalties due to violated law. 

Holding these opinions, Ido not desire success to 
the Northern army. Ido not wish to see Abraham 
Lincoln triumph over the South in the way he has 
himself marked out. Mr. Seward assures us, and it 
is “ published by authority,” that “ the condition of 
no human being is to be changed, whether the revo- 
lution succeeds, or whether it fails.” I say, then, let 
us have war; let us have all its disasters and all its 
defeats, if the condition of the slave is not to be chang- 
ed. If that is treason, I must let the Government 
make the most of it, and send me to Fort Warren; 
and if they do not treat me worse than they treat the 
traitors, spies and rebels there, and are as prompt to 
release me upon the application of my friends, my 
condition will not be very greatly to be deplored. 
(Laughter.) 

It is said by some philosophers to be more natural 
to laugh than to weep. Certainly, it is more pleasant. 
But it is of no use to overlook the true condition of the 
country ; and let us not undertake, in the old Hebrew 
language, to “heal the hurt of the daughter of my 
people slightly.” God is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. In the history of the Jews at the time 
of their captivity, I find a marvellous analogy to the 
history of our country to-day. I find a Seward anda 
Lincoln ; boasting churches and false prophets ; and 
Garrisons, too, and Cheevers, among the historic men 
of that day. The popular men of that period are 
pretty much mixed up with the mould and waste of 
the past, and there is little of them left. But there 
were prophets who were true to their time, whose 
writings have come down to us; and I take my stand 
by the side of those old Hebrews, Isaiah and Jeremi- 
ah, and I would call for justice, as Isaiah complained 
that none did then call for justice. 

Jeff. Davis is not to-day the foe most to be feared. It 
is the Jehovah of Hosts against whom this Government 
is contending, and it is determined to carry on the 
battle against that terrible foe! If Gen. Fremont 
will not act with it, Gen. Fremont must be disgraced 
and removed ; while the basest, most truculent spirits 
of slavery are exalted to posts of honor and power. 
Our work as Abolitionists is plain work. I do not 
see that it is changed. It is not numbers that we want 
in order to succeed, Christianity was never more tri- 
umphant than when it was incorporated in one person, 
and He nailed to the cross. The virtue of the victim 
set the cross on fire, and it became a beacon-light to 
illumine the generations. And if the Anti-Slavery 
cause to-day were incorporated in the person of but 
one individual, and he doomed to the fate of John 
Brown, its glorious triumph would be no less assured. 
I hope we shall not mistake our calling. Government 
is mistaken, but we should not be. Congress is evi- 
dently blind as moles and bats, but we should not be. 
The Church and the ministry of our land are as blind as 
the Government, but we should not be ; else, if the blind 
undertake to lead the blind, of course we shall fall into 
the ditch together. Until this Government makes atone- 
ment for the injustice done the slave and his race, the 
injustice done to Fremont, the injustice done to the 
Anti-Stavery cause, I shall hold it the enemy of liber- 
ty, aud of course the enemy of God. For one, I am 
not disposed to be identified with it. Rather let me die 
the death of the righteous. 

I said the Church is as blind as the rest. The pul- 
pit to-day knows nothing of the demands of the law 
of God. George B. Cheever seems almost alone to 
remain. At any rate, I know of no other pulpit-oc- 
cupant worthy to stand by his side. Somebody asked 
me the other day, “‘ Won’t they soon be arraigning 
Dr. Cheever before the Consociations?” I said, per- 
haps they might; but it seemed to me quite time that 
the Consociations were arraigned before Dr. Cheever. 
We have all sinned, North and South. The Church 
might have known it, must have known it; but the 
Church does not call the Government to repentance. 
It has been giving the country a religion of so mon- 
strous a character, that to-day it is in the field butch- 
ering the same brethren with whom it was last year in 
Christian fellowship and communion. It is all the 
same to the Northern pulpit and the Northern Church, 
whether they break the sacramental roll with their 
Southern brethren, or dash out their brains with the 
butt end of their muskets. The Church and the 
clergy pray for good luck on both occasions alike, 
and in both armies alike. 

Last year, we were endeavoring to sever the con- 
nection between the North and South. Last January, 
upon the first Sunday of the year, the whole Church 
of the land met, as is its wont, at the sacramental ta- 
ble, in full fellowship, North and South, claiming kin- 
dred under one Lord, one faith, and one baptism. 
The Abolitionists protested against it, demanding of 
the North that it separate itself from the cup of devils; 
that it come out from such a synagogue of Satan, and 
wash its garments clean of the blood of the slave. 
The North would not hearken. The North despised 
us and our warning, trampled upon our testimony, 
and rushed to the sacramental feast; the South join- 
ing in the solemn sacramental supper. But God saw 
it; heard our testimony, too, I trust. And he said, or 
seemed to say, “ Yeta little while longer, and I will 
arise, and make bare my own arm.” In six months, 
or a little more, from that day, on a summer Sunday, 
in the following July, the Almighty did arise in the 
majesty of his might, and seizing the Church of the 
North as in his right hand, and the Church of the 
South in his left hand, at Manassas Junction he dash- 
ed them together, and gave them their last sacrament 
in each other's blood. 

And yet, to-day, the Church of the North does not 
seem to know that in that hour she was abandoned of 
God. But we know it. If we know the works and 
ways of God, we know that a Church, any Church, 
that can thus eat the communion bread upon one Sab- 
bath, and go to butchering each other with bay- 
onets and bombshel!s on the next, must be an abomi- 
nation in His sight. Yet that is the Church of this 
land; and the Government of the country is what 
might be expected from such a religion. The law and 
the government of God are set at naught, nay, de- 
fied. 

It seems to me that it is for us most emphatically, 
in this hour, to distinguish between him who knows 
and endeavors to keep the law of God, and him who 
sets it at defiance. I come here for the purpose of 
vindicating what seem to me to be the doctrines of 
the Most High. I have no faith, no hope, in any vic- 
tory, in any success, until the North is first made con- 
scious of its sin. When it is, repentance, reform, 
atonement, justice done, will be the first fruits of that 
knowledge. When that comes, when we shall learn 
to recognize the difference between human constitu- 
tions and unions and the demands of God’s law, then 
there will be hope. Until that time, I look for noth- 
ing, I can hope for nothing, but defeat. It is certainly 
better that the penalty due to crime be executed, no 
matter what becomes of the criminal ; better for him— 
better for all. Bitter, fearful, direfui as the conse- 
quences of sin may be, it is better that those conse- 
quences be visited upon us, and that the North, the 
State and the Church, should come into the know!l- 
edge and acknowledgment of these high and holy 
doctrines and demands. Then, and not before, shall 
I feel that the time has come for us to take or to 


preach hope and encouragement. 


I wish to correct the misapprehension of the clerical 
gentleman who followed me. [Alluding to a review 
of a previous speech.] He said I had assailed the 
Church of Christ. His Church of Christ, it may be. 
I do not know that it is his prerogative to decide for 
me what constitutes the Church of Christ. I see cer- 
tain men eating the communion bread and drinking 
the sacramental wine. Six months afterwards, I see 
those same men, with rifle, cannon and columbiad, 
endeavoring to destroy as many of each other as they 
possibly can. If that is the Church of Christ, then I 
plead guilty to the charge of my friend. I spoke ef 
Dr. Cheever as a worthy preacher of the gospel of 
truth. I did not say how many more were worthy ; 
but I only knew Dr. Cheever. Outside of the popu- 
lar Church, I know several others ; my friend, Beriah 
Green, before me, for one ; and I could name a few 
in my native State, Massachusetts. But the general 
statement will defy all criticism, that what is regarded 
as the American Church and the American pulpit is 
to-day in deadly hostility, North against South. We, 
the Abolitionists, never asked the Church of the North 
to mob or harm the Church of the South. The Abo- 
litionists never mobbed anybody, or countenanced the 
mobbing of anybody. I never heard of such a thing 
as a mobocratic Abolitionist. We simply asked her 
to wume out from a fellowship and sacramental com- 
munion with the traffickers in slaves, in the bodies and 
soulsof men; with brethren who bought and sold the 
image of God in the market, whose sacramental ves- 
sels were bought with the blood of the slave-mother’s 
child, and filled with wine purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of her unpaid toil. The Northern Church 
would not heed us. She reviled and persecuted us. 
She hated us. She did not even seek to reclaim and 
save us, as she did ordinary sinners, but branded us 
as outcasts from the grace of God. The Church of the 
South she held as bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh, 
spirit of her spirit. We asked the North to separate 
from her. She would not doit. By-and-bye, God 
himself seemed to take the matter into his own hands. 
He said, I have sent you my servants, the prophets, 
and ye would not hear them. Behold, I work a work 
among you, at the very name of which the ears 
that hear shall tingle. And, as I said, the Church of 
the North is lifted and dashed against the Church of 
the South, and they are bathing their deadly bayo- 
nets in each other’s blood. To call that the Church 
of Christ is a scandal to that sacred name. Itis a 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. The man, to me, 
is a monster who can do it, in the light of the present 
hour. Is that a Church of Christ that has defied the 
demands of God for thirty years, until He has made 
it its own executioner? He himself has scattered it; 
scattered it, so to speak, in ghastly corpses on the 
ground; and the verdict of the moral universe on 
them is, and shall be forever: “ Death by the visita- 
tion of God!” 

It is time for us to speak the truth I think, with 
our excellent friend President Green, it is for us not 
to take counsel of flesh and blood. These are holy, 
sublime, righteous principles; let them be affirmed. 
Why is it that such multitudes are down in the mist, 
the murky darkness to which Mr. Pryne referred ? 
Why, but for the reason that hypocritical priests and 
despicable politicians have had the training of them 
from generation to generation? The multitude sit in 
the region and shadow of death! Why is it thus ? I turn 
again to my old oracles, the prophets, and the answer is 
the same: “ Like people, like priest;” ‘“ I bade thee 
| feed my people with the bread of knowledge,and behold 
ye have filled them with lies and deceit!” I tell you, 
Mr. Chairman, when the Church and the ministry 
understand the Bible as well as babes and sucklings 
under8tand it, until poisoned with their teachings, 
the world will be the better for it. 

A year ago, I endeavored to warn the people against 
what we now see. The Republican party was then 
flushed with victory, and still more with prospective 
emoluments, and place, and prerogative, when its can- 
didate should occupy the chair of the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the nation. I told them that their victory 
was not yet complete. They had, indeed, elected 
their Presidential candidates ; but their ballots were 
only a paper currengy, and before the Administration 
could proceed, or be recognized over the country, that 
paper currency must be redeemed by a specie pay- 
ment of solid leaden and iron bullets. They laughed 
at such warnings, and mobbed me all winter for utter- 
ing them. From Boston to the Mississippi river, I 
passed through one succession of mob violence. The 
only two instances that came to my knowledge, 
through that long and dreary winter, of the protec- 
tion of Anti-Slavery meetings from mobs, were by the 
aid of a Democratic Mayor of this city at our last an- 
nual meeting, and of a Democratic magistrate in the 
State of Iowa. From the beginning of the winter 
campaign until the inauguration of President Lincoln, 
(if that event can in any sort of propriety be said to 
have yet transpired,) was a succession of mobs of Re- 
publican manufacture or of Republican maintenance. 
Mob law reigned until Abraham Lincoln was compell- 
ed to flee upon the under-ground railroad from Harris- 
burg to Washington, to escape its violence ; and the 
mob has ruled him and his administration from that 
hour to this. Jeff. Davis has more power, to-day, in 
New York and New England, than Abraham Lincoln 
and all his Cabinet, and all his army. He has more 
power by far than he could have had, if he had been 
regularly elected and regularly installed in the Presi- 
dential chair. He has but to speak, and it is done. 
He has but to command, and the very army stands 
fast. They tell of the clay mud of the Virginia roads. 
I tell you that a deeper and more impenetrable mud 
than that prevents the advance of our armies upon 
the seceded banditti of the South. 

You have convicted I know not how many men of 
being spies and traitors. You have even had Mason 
and Slidell in custody. You have convicted seven- 
teen men, in this State, of the most high-handed 
piracy. Yet those men are just as safe from harm, 
in the bosom of Abraham Lincoln’s administration, 
as if they were safe smuggled in the bosom of the 
patriarch Abraham in the kingdom of heaven. You 
dare not hurt a hair of their heads. At this very mo- 
ment you have 700,000 men in arms; and yet the 
South laughs at your pretensions. Her ragged ruffi- 
ans are, perhaps, scarcely one to your five; and yet, 
in the hands of Jeff. Davis, they are, to this hour, 
omnipotent to control the destinies of this nation. 
John Brown, and his twenty white men, and two or 
three black men, at Harper’s Ferry, were more a ter- 
ror to all the South, than Gen. McClellan and his 
myriads of men. (Applause.) And why? Because 
the South knew full well that he had a purpose—an 
almighty, a divine purpose—and your government 
has not; that, though Abraham Lincoln is nominally 
President of the United States, she herself holds the 
sceptre of almost supreme dominion. What gave 
John Brown such omnipotence, and such omnipres- 
ence, too, all through the South? Simply this, that 
every tyrant had a John Brown in his own bosom, 
against whom he could not fight. It is conscience 
that makes cowards of us all. We are arrayed against 
the Almighty, and therefore it is that we cannot pre- 
vail. 

One of the resolutions of Mr. Garrison affirms that 
the government has now the constitutional power to 
do a righteous action. Some of our friends believed 
that it had the power before. Gerrit Smith has al- 
ways believed that the government had the power to 
abolish slavery under the Constitution. I have not 
so believed. But now the government has undeniably 
the power; and it lacks the other more important 
thing—the disposition. We are a nation of atheists, 
governed by a President and Cabinet of downright 
practical atheists. The National Assembly of France, 
in the days of Robespierre, it is said, voted God from 
his throne. But we have done worse than they ; for 
they enshrined Reason as God instead, at any rate, 
and, in obedience to it, began their new government 
by striking every fetter from every slave throughout 
the French dominions. The Abolitionists of this 
country have been branded for the last thirty years as 
atheists; but I fear we are the only men who believe 
in the Divine existence or the Divine government. 





- or the region of universal conscience and moral being, 





Are not the President and his Cabinet, to-day, at the 
head of this nation, defying the God of heaven? 
Moses [turning to Mr. Garrison] demands that he let 
the people go; and in the true spirit of his illustrious 
predecessor of four thousand years ago, the President 
answers, Who is the Lord, that I should obey Him? 
We were told, yesterday, that the mass of the peo- 
ple could not comprehend our friend, President Green, 
when he was simply carrying principles and laws 
which everybody recognizes in materiai things up 
into the region of conscience and the higher law. 
Men are loyal to the laws of the material universe as 
soon and as far as they know them. The agricul- 
turist, the mechanic, the engineer, the navigator, 
every one who employs the great forces of nature, 
respects the laws and keeps them. Whosoever shall 
keep the whole law of the steam-engine, and yet 
offend in one point, soon finds that he is guilty of all, | 
in the explosion that seatters his engine and the frag- 
ments of his own mutilated body in every direction. 
Our friend Green was endeavoring to lead men up 
into the regivn of conscience and the moral laws of 
the universe ; and was insisting upon the same loyalty 
and obedience there. The great difficulty with our 
Government officers is, that they are unwilling to be- 
lieve in a God whose laws are the same, whether they 
pertain to a grain of shifting sand on a distant shore, 
or the whirling of the celestial orbs in infinite space, 
or throb in the breasts of cherubim and seraphim be- 
fore the eternal throne. If we could but know and 
feel that the law of God is one and the same, whether 
it pertains to matter or to mind, to the material world 


that wisdom, that grace controlling our actions would 
be our present and everlasting salvation. 

But the people perish for lack of knowledge. Forty 
thousand pulpits have not yet taught them the first 
lessons in the government of God. We prefer to be 
wrestling with the dragon of secession in the South. 
John Brown, like a mighty angel, came down as from 
heaven, and if the powers would have permitted, 
would have bound that dragon for a thousand mil- 
lennial years and forever! You seized that first, 
grandest hero of the nineteenth century, and hung 
him upon a cross; the sublimest as well as saddest 
spectacle since the scene upon Calvary, that veiled 
the very heavens in sackcloth and darkness. John 
Brown taught us the way; but the people would not 
learn. He came, the very God made flesh, and pointed 
the road, but the people and the Government would 
not walk therein. He was, almost literally, the way 
and the truth, and he woyld have been the life, but 
the nation was not worthy. I sometimes think that, 
on that fearful morning, the 2d of December, 1859, as 
he bowed his head and gave up the ghost, that the 
recording angel wrote in the ledgers of heaven, of this 
nation: ‘It is finished.” From that hour to this, 
disaster and distress have followed us, and we are 
wildly, madly pursuing the same career which has 
destroyed so many nations in the past. I amost hear, 
to-day, coming up from the abyss of the dark eterni- 


of New York and New England, extending their 
depredations to Canada and the West, or whatever 
plunder might be found. And suppose, some morn- 
ing, twenty-five of them should awake, and find that 
the other twenty-five, in the course of the night, had 
stolen the horses, saddles, bridles, powder, pistols, and 
all the furniture of the whole establishment, and had 
made off to parts unknown. Suppose that they should 
say, “ We must get hold of the fleetest horses we can 
steal from the nearest stables, and ride at the top of 
their speed, until we overtake those brethren of ours, 
and we must, if possible, win them back, and if not, 
drive them back into the confederation.” They go 
out and overtake them, and say, “ Come back, come 
back ; we always thought that there was honor among 
thieves, if nowhere else. “You have stolen the prop- 
erty and made off with it, and set up on your own 
account. Were we not doing a prosperous and glori- 
ous business? Were we not making ourselves rich 
and powerful? And with our money have we not 
always been benevolent and philanthropic? Nay, 
more, were we not spreading the gospel, converting 
the heathen, and rapidly millennializing the world ? 
Were we not endowing orphan and insane asylums, 
founding theological seminaries, building churches 
and hospitals for the poor, and filling the whole world 
with the grandeur and glory of our achievements ? 
And here you have upset it all, by stealing our horses, 
and bridles, and saddles, and powder, and pistols, and 
gone off and set up on your own account. Did not 
our fathers set us up in business? Did not they steal 
500,000 horses to begin with? Have not we multi- 
plied seven or eight fuld in capital? Were we not 
paying enormous dividends upon our stock in trade? 
And now, like fools, and knaves, and villains, almost, 
you have broken everything all up! Here are, all 
flat, and nothing can be done. The hopes of the 
world, the millennial prospects and desires and antici- 
pations of the whole Church of Christendom are blast- 


ter back in the quickest possible time ; and let us join 
hands again, and proceed as before with our business.” 

Some of you look up to me as though you under- 
stood my illustration. I think myself it goes pretty 
nearly on all fours, and I will not carry it any farther. 
This is, to be sure, a somewhat lively view of what, 
after all, 1 regard as the most sublime spectacle of 
iniquity the history of mankind ever exhibited. We 


temple on crime and cruelty. 
thought they were doing well. 


Perhaps our fathers 
There is this defence, 


from the power of the British Government, and 
almost all Europe was combined against them to 
crush the upspringing spirit of freedom in the western 
hemisphere. To make a Union, even though slavery 
were an element, seemed to them necessary, at least 
for a time; though expecting that all the States would 
ultimately, as your State of New York and some others 
have done, at the earliest possible period, sweep that 
system of abominations away forever. That is their 





ties below, the voices of Nineveh and Babylon, of all 
those long-since buried empires, fallen beneath their 
own crimes, cruelfies and oppressions, screaming in 
our ears the lamentation of the Hebrew minstrel, 
“Oh Lucifer, son of the morning, how art thou, too, 
fallen, and become like unto us!” 

Mr. Garrison says, “The war is upon us; and it is 
because there is a God.” When he made that re- 
mark, I thought that should be my text, if-I should 
speak to-night. The Abolitionists have always be- 
lieved it. Other people in the country have not been 
so ready to believe. They have professed belief, but 
they have not really believed. There is always, in 
every country—and in all past time I think it is truae— 
a class of men, greater or smaller in number, as the 
case may happen to be, who believe interiorly, with 
the whole heart and soul, in the Divine existence and 
government. They preach in accordance with that 
belief. They act in accordance with that belief. 
They endeavor to illustrate that important article 
of their faith, in all they say and do. Thirty years 
ago, the Anti-Slavery enterprise demanded the libe- 
ration of the slaves, in the name of humanity, and 


best defence ; and perhaps it is defence enough ; for I 
| do not believe that New York or New England had 
| any members in the Convention that framed the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, who loved slavery for 
| its own sake, or who intended that slavery should be 
| perpetual in the country. No, my friends, let us take 
a brighter and better view of the subject, and believe 
| that in their distress, in their extremity, they built up 
| the best government they could. But let us remen- 
| ber that they laid their foundations upon the hearts, 
| and the hopes, the bodies and the spirits of immortal 
beings. 

Missionaries come homes and tell us of a heathen 
pagoda in the East, of seventy proud columns, every 
column resting upon a human skull, the skull of a vic- 
| tim offered at its base when the fabric was reared. 
| Our fathers laid their foundations, not upon seventy 
| but upon half a million crushed immortal spirits, and 
half a million bodies framed by the hand of God, 
There was the terrible injustice and oppression. And 
all the time, we are assured that our Government was 





| based upon compromises, and must consequently be 
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Two men may try to adjust a dispute by compro- | of March speech, which spoke the Fugitive Slave 
mise, in settling the boundaries of their land. One | jnto life and being, said with sneer and scorn and « 


s of (wo 


inevia 


It will make your wood-lot better there, and it will | doom of any people who dare enact any other thas : 
bring water into my pasture here, and we shall both be |laws of God! At the door of our forty thousand y 
benefitted ; and that will adjust our trouble.” “Very | pits the responsibility of all this blindness and infim 


dicated th@demands of the higher law in the highest | “¢!l,” says the other; “Iam glad you thought of it; | tion must be laid. The priests have not taught 


and divinest sense of those demands. I was glad of 
his, to me, most instructive, nay, more, most sublime 
utterance of the sublimest truths in the whole gospel 
of God. The trouble with the North is, that it does 
not recognize the hand of God in this visitation. You 
want to hear of glorious victories; crushing out the 
rebellion; the stars and stripes; rebel Southerners 
seized, imprisoned, and hung, or whatever you think 
they deserve. The South deserves all this. But 
does the South deserve it at our hands? Who are we 
of the North, that we should attempt to execute the 
judgments of the Most High on our Southern fellow- 
sinners? Might we not say to day, in the language of 
one of England’s proudest poets ? — 

** Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw, 


And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe.” 


Once there was a man travelling up and down, 


preaching righteousness to the people. He was in the jand their children after them forever, not for their | society and Church, from whence came their ci!!! z 


midst of men who fancied they were righteous while 
they despised others; and they brought into his 


presence a sinner, taken in a crime, and informed him | 


| for it will benefit us and our children after us.” 
| they compromise the matter, and settle it. 
{ 


Thug, 
But sup- 
pose the second man says, “ No; I have another com- 
promise to propose. There is a poor fellow with land 
next to ours, and if we take off a strip of that and annex 
it, it will give you water in your pasture, and give me 
+a good wood-lot. So let us stretch our boundary line 
| two rods over into his land. He is a poor fellow and 
has no friends, no money, no nothing, and cannot help 
himself; everybody hates him, and we shall both be 


| 
| What kind of a compromise is that? Is there any 


| beauty or comeliness in the word there? Is it not 
rather a blasphemy against the holy spirit of truth 
and justice, thus to trample upon the rights of the 
helpless poor ? 


spised, down-trodden, and they compromised them 


benefit, but for the benefit of the nation that thus de- 
spised and oppressed them. 


culty is. O there is a God in heaven, who remem- 


what their law demanded,—namely, that such should | bers, who can never forget, the cries of the suffering, 


be stoned. His ruling was, “ Let him that is without 
sin among you cast the first stone.”” What did he 
mean by that? Simply this, I suppose: if you judge 
others, and visit judgments upon others, be sure you 
do it with clean hands. 

Now, this war is upon us. It is upon us because 
there is a God, as Mr. Garrison well said. But if we 
properly and duly consider this one fact, that slavery 
is the cause of the war, we shall see that there is also 
a cause of slavery. And what is that cause? Who 
instituted it and planted it in the Constitution of the | 
country? Who has protected it by solemn guaran- | 
ties, from that hour tothe present? Who has enacted 
and executed Fugitive Slave laws, from 1793 down to 
1850? Who has repealed the Missouri Compromise 
in behalf of slavery? Who has purchased Louisiana 
and Florida, and conquered Texas at its bidding? 
Who has elected the Presidents? Who has appointed 
the Judges of the Supreme Court? Who has exe- 
cuted the Fugitive Slave law for the last ten months? 
Who has interpreted the Bible? Who has found jus- 
tification for slave-breeders and slave-traders in both 
the Old Testament and the New; in patriarchal ex- 
M@nple, in prophetic approval, in diviner sanction still, 
by the silence of Christ ; and, as a climax of the argu- 
ment, the sending back by the apostle Paul of a fugi- 
tive slave to his master? Who has done all this ?— 
because, it seems to me, the answer to these questions 
is the answer to the other question, Who are the 
cause of slavery? So that, when I examine the sub- 
ject in the light of the highest truth I ean discover or 
comprehend, I have to go back to the North, and lay 
the guilt of this monstrous system at the door of the 
Northern people, Northern Churches, and Northern 
pulpits. Verily, ye are the men. 

Suppose there were fifty persons somewhere in your 
vicinity, instituting and carrying on, from year to 
year, a system of high-handed robbery and burglary ; 


of heaven and earth. How can we prosper? 
not care if you multiply your soldiers tenfold more, 


umph of justice—the triumph of truth. 

What was one of the divinest and yet saddest lamen- 
tations of the ancient Hebrew poet? 
minister, I think I would take those words for my 
text for a whole summerfull of Sundays—*“ None caill- | 
eth for justice.”” Sometimes I have a good mind to go 
back into the pulpit, just to let the people know that 
the pulpits seem to know nothing of Him. Why is 

| 


grasp, so to speak, of the Slave Power at the South? | 
Our friend, Mr. Garrison, asked us, ‘“ Canst thou draw | 


it. But if you hold on to your line of connection, the 
Leviathan will draw you in, instead, and drown you 
forever. (Applause.) 


My only ground of discouragement is, not that the 


lieve in the doctrine of total depravity. I know the | 
pulpits have preached it a good while, judging man- 


in that doctri 
unsophistica 

into that soul the divine truths of the eternal God ; 
and I will be accountable for any slavery that will 
survive after that. It is because none calleth for jus- 
tice that we are today struggling with a power too 
mean and despicable for our steel; too dastardly a foe 
for us to fight, only that we also are in the same con- 


All I want is to get at the young, 





carrying on their plunderin ing operations in every part 





demnation and degradation. 


benefitted by that, and get just what we both need.” phantiy handed them up into Christendom as 2m 


cess. 18 


There is where our diffi- | 


| people knowledge. 

And the religion inculcated at home w« 
|abroad. The Foreign Missionary Board 
| millennialized the Cherokee and Choct 
| tribes, that it has now transferred them to 
| Mission Society, to be aided as they need 


| feeble Churches of Ohio and other parts of the 


| West. They were pronounced Christian, 


}and so not included longer in the field of 
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| heathen operation. And the American Board tri 


| the first trophies of its faithfulness and suc 


| the Indian had learned what he knew not before, 


| he could hold property in his fellow-man 


very day I read in the newspaper how many thous#®# 


| of warriors those very tribes are furnishing 


spear and scalping knife to butcher the ¥ 
tion, their baptisms, and their sacraments ! 


Such is our religion at home. 


| easy for the heathen.” 


| laws, human and divine. 


| South deserves a whelming destruction, bu 


And t 


the 


Now, what did your fathers do? They seized half | ern army, to carry on a fratricidal, parric idal war 
a million immortal beings, poor, friendless, hated, de- | support of slavegy’s bloody throne! returning ” 
ery sau 


So is it also “we 


| Under such delusions the North lives, moves # 
friendless poor! There is our grand difficulty at this | fights to-day. It hates the slave ; it hates all his” 
hour, and I know no hope for us while we are thus | for their color and condition; it hates no less tbe 
fighting, not against Jeff. Davis, but against the God | friends who have, for more than thirty years, be 
I do | contending earnestly for their equal rights under * 
Can we prosper? Nev’ 
and take half your ministers and make chaplains of | while God holds his throne and power. To-day 
them to pray in concert for victory ; it will avail noth- | arm is made bare for justice. To-day the judgm™ 7 
ing. There is but one triumph; and that is the tri. | js set for this nation, and the books are opened. ! 


t not ire 


us. For wrongs done to humanity, to the slave i: 


South—and the North is not yet repenti 


convicted of its sin. To shoot down its 


If I were a | generations, the North is no less guilty than! 
ng; is OG 


Southet 


fellow-sinners is no atonement to the slave or ! 


race. Let him that is without sin fire the fi 


their uniform, and clothe them in the sa 


dust of humiliation, penitence and prayer. 
Once a divine man went in to dine at a lo 


rst col 


one truth, that there is a God who loves justice; for | biad, is a judgment that should strip our office’ , 
ckcloth # 
it that the people, to-day, grope in darkness, seeing no | repentance. It should send our Government, #! 
light? Why is it that we are, to-day, held in the iron | and people, Church, pulpit and all, down into ™ 


rdly tabit 


out Leviathan with a hook?” No; you have tried | And in recognition of the high quality of bis gues 


the proprietor stood up and said, “ Belol th halt © 


my goods I give to feed the poor, and if Ih 
anything from any man unjustly, I restore 
fold.” Immediately, from sanctified lips, 


this house.” 


And all the gospel was there. Let us I 


fold, if no more, as justice, not as a “ milit 


mind and soul of the people, and pour | sity,” to those we have robbed and pecled s¢ 


Never, never before, while God and Nature 
reign, can we expect or hope for success and 
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people are not all right at heart; because I do not be- | heavenly applaud, “This day is salvation co™ ’ 
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kind, I suppose, by themselves. But I do not believe | justice, and to restore, at least, so far as we 4) ; 
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